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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The Mandate for Palestine, which is appended to this document 
as Annexe II, provides in Article 4 that the Zionist Organisation, 
which is recognised as the Jewish Agency for Palestine, ‘shall take 
steps in consultation with His Majesty’s Government to secure the 
co-operation of all Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home.” 

With a view to facilitating such co-operation, the Zionist Organisa- 
tion recently made proposals to various groups of non-Zionists 
interested in the up-building of Palestine for the enlargement of the 
Jewish Agency and its reconstitution on a broader basis. His 
Majesty’s Government have been informed of these proposals, and 
have intimated their general approval. 

After a series of conferences, the Joint Palestine Survey Com- 
mission was constituted in June, 1927, for the purpose of ascertaining, 
by means of a survey and investigation conducted on scientific lines, 
the resources, economic conditions, and possibilities of Palestine, to 
facilitate the framing of a comprehensive and systematic programme 
for future constructive work in Palestine and for the guidance of a 
reorganized Jewish Agency. 

As the Commissioners to carry through this agreement there were 
designated: The Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., London; 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, New York; Mr. Felix M. Warburg, New York; 
Mr. Oscar Wassermann, Berlin. 

_ The designations were accepted, and the several members of the 
Commission visited Palestine in 1927 and 1928, and there conducted 
personal inquiries. 

To aid them in their task, they availed themselves of the services 
of the following experts who made extensive studies on various sub- 
jects and reported to them :— 

Immigration and Scttlement.—Sir John Campbell, C.S.L., 
late Vice-Chairman, Greek Refugee Settlement Commission. 

Agricultural Colontsation—Dr. Elwood Mead, United 
States Commissioner of Reclamation, and Professor J. G. Lip- 
man, Director of the New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and President of the International Soil Survey Congress, 
1927, assisted by: Professor Frank Adams, of the University 
of California (Agricultural Economics), Mr. C. QO. Henriques, 
late of the Public Works Department of the Government of 
India (Irrigation); Mr. Knowles Ryerson, Horticultural 
Adviser to the Government of Haiti (Horticulture) ; Mr. A. T. 
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Strahorn, of the Bureau of Soils, United States Department 
of Agriculture (Soils). 


Labour and Co-operative Institutions —Dr. Leo Wolman, 
Labour Adviser to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union, New York. 


Public Health.—Professor Milton J. Rosenau, Director of 
the School of Public Health at Harvard University, and Dr. 
Charles F. Wilinsky, Deputy Commissioner of Health of the 
City of Boston. 


A financial statement has been prepared by Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Company. Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., and Mr. Walter 
Cohen, Honorary Secretary to the Economic Board for Palestine, 
submitted a statement on Industry to the Commission. Dr. A. I. 
Kastelianski submitted a memorandum on Imperial Preference. The 
Commission has also been privileged to consider the report by Sir 
E. J. Russell on certain aspects of the agriculture of Palestine. 

Dr. Maurice B. Hexter and Mr. Michael Naamani served as 
Secretaries to the American and European Sections of the Commis- 
sion, respectively. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


37, LOWNDES SQUARE, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1., 
June 18th, 1928. 
Louis Marshall, Esq. | 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Pursuant to the mission entrusted to us by the Terms of Reference 
and Specifications bearing date June Ist, 1927, to conduct a survey 
_ and investigation into the resources, economic conditions and possi- 
bilities of Palestine, to facilitate the framing of a comprehensive and 
systematic programme for future constructive work in Palestine and 
for the guidance of a reorganized Jewish Agency, we submit this, our 
unanimous report. | 

It was with considerable reluctance that we assumed the responsi- 
bility involved in the task committed to us, fully recognising the 
difficulties and the delicacy of the problem to be confronted, the 
variety of opinions entertained by Jews of Palestine and by those 
living in other countries concerning the various phases of the subject 
to be investigated, and the necessity of proceeding on independent 
lines of inquiry. We embarked on our mission with the consideration 
that the great desideratum was to collate all the facts ascertairiable 
which would enable an unprejudiced mind to visualize Palestine as it 
is, and to present our conclusions and recommendations based on those 
facts impartially, in accordance with our best judgment. Some of 
us had already been in Palestine, yet every member of the Commission 
proceeded thither subsequent to its creation, and familiarised himself 
with general conditions. We have also had the benefit of the carefully 
formulated reports of the distinguished experts selected by you, to 
which we have given intensive study and upon which our findings 
are largely founded. These reports we now deliver to you for such 
use as you may desire to make of them. 

For convenience, we have divided our report into two parts. The 
first contains our findings of fact, presented as far as practicable in 
the order in which the subjects were mentioned in the Terms of 
Reference; the second part contains our recommendations, based 
on our findings and the reports of the experts. 

It will afford a suitable background to premise our findings with 
a succinct historical statement concerning the movement which has 
attracted the attention of the world to Palestine after centuries of 
indifference and which has evoked the most exalted ideals and the 
- warmest enthusiasm of Jews in every part of the globe. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Ever since the destruction of the Temple, Jews have hoped and 
prayed for their return to Palestine. The character of the Jews, 
as evidenced by their liturgy, their literature and their philosophy, 
was largely shaped under the influence of this ideal, which, in a sense, 
was the mainspring of much of their creative etfort, and their main- 
stay throughout the dark ages of their history. Palestine became for 
the Jews more than a mere country; it became a symbol of regenera- 
tion, of a return to the days of youthful vigor, to health bodily and 
spiritual. The Jew, when thinking of Palestine, always invested it 
with a special halo. 


The yearnings for Palestine were expressed not only in poetry 
and prayer. On many occasions they were sought to be accomplished 
by immigration to Palestine. The mystics of the Middle Ages revived 
the glories of Jewish learning in the Holy Cities of Safed and Tibe- 
rias; the seventeenth century had its pseudo-Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi, 
who attracted thousands of followers from Egypt, Germany, Arabia, 
Holland, and even from England, by the mere promise that he would 
lead them back to the Holy Land; the early nineteenth century 
produced Moses Hess and Hirsch Kalischer, to the latter of whom 
is primarily due the establishment in 1870 of Alihweh Israel, the first 
Agricultural School in Palestine, founded by the -\lliance Israelite 
Universelle. About 1880 there arose a society calling itself “Choveve 
Zion” (“Lovers of Zion’), whose avowed object was the acquisition 
of land in Palestine for colonisation by Jews. The groups of enthu- 
siasts who established themselves in the Holy Land under its auspices 
were the fathers of modern Jewish colonisation in Palestine. Their 
Jewish aspirations were tinged with that romanticism which was 
the natural inheritance of the educated European of their day. And 
so the later immigrants to Palestine, the young men and women who 
have entered Palestine in recent years from Eastern Europe, have 
brought with them, apart from the traditional Zionist ideals, other 
ideals not inherent in Zionism, but which reflect the spirit of the age. 


The beginnings of the Choveve Zion work in Palestine were mod- 
est. Between 1878 and 1883 small settlements of enthusiastic but 
inexperienced colonists sprang up in Hederah, Rischon le Zion, Zich- 
ron Jacob, Rosh Pinah and Petach Tikwah. For all their zeal and 
determination, they met with little success, and it is probable that the 
venture would have failed altogether but for the timely and sympa- 
thetic support of the real founder of modern Palestine — Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild—whose munificence not only saved the early 
colonies, but added to them two new settlements at Ekron (1884) and 
Metullah (1896). In 1899 he decided to place the work carried on 
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under his auspices in Palestine on a permanent footing, and accord- 
ingly confided his interest in the colonies to the Jewish Colonisation 
Association (I.C.A.), from which it has since been transferred to the 
Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association (P.I.C.A.). 

It is well to bear in mind the enormous difficulties with which the 
early colonists had to contend. They suffered severely from the 
malaria-ridden climate; they were surrounded by strange and none- 
too-friendly neighbours. The Ottoman authorities regarded the 
newcomers as politically undesirable intruders, and opposed any 
effort working towards the development of Palestine by Jews. 
Officially no immigration was permitted. The erection of every 
dwelling house was conditioned on the securing of a special permit 
from Constantinople. The holding of land by foreigners was for- 
bidden and all land purchased had to be registered in the name of an 
Ottoman subject. The path of the colonists was beset with difficulties 
at every step, yet some headway was made, thanks to the unabated 
enthusiasm of the settlers themselves, and to the support which they 
received from their fellow Jews in other parts of the world. 

It was not until 1896 that the publication by Theodor Herzl of 
his brochure, “The Jewish State,’ marked the beginning of the 
chain of events which led to the establishment of the Zionist Organ- 
isation. In 1897 the First Zionist Congress met in Basle under Herzl’s 
presidency at-which sprang into existence the Zionist Organisation 
formed with the purpose “to strive to create for the Jewish people 
a home in Palestine secured by public law.” 

It soon became apparent that the Zionist Organisation could 
not itself deal with every branch of the work of colonisation in 
Palestine, and that it would be necessary to create instruments 
appropriate to the various tasks involved. To this end the following 
subsidiary organisations were created, each designed to promote, in 
its particular field, the settlement of Jews on the land in Palestine :— 


(1) The Jewish National Fund (Keren Keyemeth Leyisrael), 
registered in England in 1907 as a Company limited by guarantee, 
and having as its object the acquisition of land in Palestine to 
be held as the inalienable property of the Jewish people. 

(ii) The Palestine Land Development Company, registered in 
England as a Limited Liability Company in 1909, and registered 
in Palestine as a public utility corporation in 1920. Its function 
is to acquire land both as agent for the Jewish National Fund 

(Keren Keyemeth Leyisrael) and for other bodies and individuals. 

(iii) The Jewish Colonial Trust (Juedische Kolonialbank), 
registered in 1899 in England as a Company limited by shares, 
its objects, among others, being to promote and carry on under- 
takings and colonisation schemes in Palestine, as well as to 
carry on the business of banking in all its branches, with a view 
to the creation of a legally assured home in Palestine for the 
Jewish people. 

During the earlier years of the twentieth century the Jewish 
population of Palestine, urban and rural, showed a slow but steady 
increase, both in numbers and in influence. At the outbreak of 
war in 1914 a number of Hebrew schools were already at work under 
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the auspices of the Zionist Organisation. Preparations for the opening 
of a Technical Institute at Haifa had been almost completed, and 
plans were being made for the establishment of a Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. 


Prior to 1914 the activities of the Zionist Organisation in Palestine 
were carried on through the agency of the Zionist Palestine Othce 
at Jaffa, which was responsible for the foundation, in 1908, of the 
first Zionist settlement, with means provided by the Jewish National 
Fund. By 1914 the number of Zionist settlements had increased to 
five out of a total of 43 Jewish agricultural colonies, with a total 
population of 13,000. Palestine was engulfed in the whirlpool of the 
world war before there had been any opportunity of carrying out the 
more ambitious programme of constructive work adopted by the 
Eleventh Zionist Congress in 1913. For four years colonisation work 
in Palestine was at a standstill, and as the war went on, many of 
the Jewish settlers were driven from their homes. 


A number of the Jewish refugees in Egypt enlisted in the British 
Army, and the first Jewish military unit was formed under the com- 
mand of Colonel J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. It was named the “Zion 
Mule Corps,” and it performed transport duties in Gallipoli. Out of 
this unit there arose later the 38th and 39th Battalions of the Royal 
Fusiliers (Judzans), in which Jews from all the Allied countries 
enlisted. A third Battalion, the 40th Roval Fusiliers, was formed in 
Palestine from Palestinian Jews who enlisted in the British Army as 
soon as the Turks were driven out of Southern Palestine. These three 
Battalions served in Palestine under Lord Allenby. 


No constructive work could be attempted until the restoration 
of order under the Military Administration which followed the 
British occupation, and the establishment of a Civil Administration 
under Sir Herbert Samuel, in 1920. But if Jewish colonisation was 
necessarily suspended, the Zionist movement did not for that reason 
become dormant. On the contrary, Zionism steadily gained momen- 
tum, more particularly in Great Britain and the United States. Asa 
result of the war, the international machinery of the Zionist Organ- 
isation became unworkable. When the war began, there were no 
members of the Zionist Executive in England. In these circumstances, 
Dr. Weizmann, then at Manchester University, took the initiative in 
raising the question of the future of Palestine and Zionism with the 
British Government. It was a question which had been receiving 
intermittent, but sympathetic, consideration in English official quarters 
for many years—witness the offer (rejected by the Third Zionist 
Congress) of land in Uganda for a Jewish settlement under British 
auspices, and the discussions which took place in 1902 with regard 
to the possibility of a Jewish settlement in Sinai, a project which 
had been not unfavourably viewed by the British authorities in Egypt. 

A number of British statesmen and public men were from the 
outset sympathetically disposed. First and foremost among these 
must be mentioned Lord Balfour whom Dr. Weizmann had interested 
in Zionism as far back as 1910, and who at once realised the bearing 
of the Zionist movement on the solution of the problems which were 
likely to arise in Palestine as a result of Turkey’s entry into the 
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war. Another British statesman whose name was destined to be 
closely associated with the development of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine was Sir Herbert Samuel whose submission of a 
memorandum on this subject to the Cabinet early in 1915 is referred 
to in Lord Oxford’s recently published diaries. 

But in dealing with Palestine there were other claims than those 
of the Zionists to be considered, and the matter was not one in which 
Great Britain was free to act alone. Apart from religious questions 
connected with the Holy Places, with which France, Italy and Russia 
were all more closely concerned than Great Britain, France had: 
political and economic interests in Palestine, where she had a tradi- 
tional claim to a special position. The future of Palestine played an 
important part in the negotiations between the Allied Powers with 
regard to the future of the Turkish dominions in Asia in the 
Spring of 1916. Among the results of these negotiations was an 
agreement—commonly known as the ‘“Sykes-Picot Agreement’— 
between Great Britain and France, by which Palestine was to be 
placed at the close of the war under an international administration, 
in which it was plainly assumed that France would play an important 
part. But as the situation developed, it came to be realised that the 
Jewish claim was deserving of serious consideration, and that the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement could not be regarded as the last word on 
the subject of the future of Palestine. In February, 1917, Sir Mark 
Sykes, who had represented Great Britain in the negotiations leading 
up to the Agreement which bears his name, entered. into close relations 
with Dr. Weizmann, Mr. Sokolow, and their associates. This was 
the starting point of an exchange of views between the Zionist 
Organisation and the British Government, which continued for a 
number of months and culminated on November 2nd, 1917, in the 
following declaration, embodied in a letter addressed to the Zionist 
Organisation, through the medium of Lord Rothschild, by Lord 
Balfour, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs :— 

“His Majesty's Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of exist- 
ing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

The Balfour Declaration was no mere gesture of war-time expe- 
diency. It was a considered act of policy. Nor was it made until the 
British Government had assured itself of the concurrence of its asso- 
ciates in the war. As early as June, 1917, the French Government, 
with which the Zionists had been in contact, came forward with a 
public expression of sympathy with Zionist aims, and soon after the 
Declaration was published, the French Government issued a statement, 
dated February 9th, 1918, to the effect that there was a complete 
understanding on this subject between Great Britain and France. 
Italy had also been consulted, and in May, 1918, the Italian Ambas- 
sador in London intimated, on behalf of his Government, that Italy 
was in full accord with the policy of the Declaration. The United 
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States, not having declared War on Turkey, it was not possible for 
the Declaration to be formally endorsed by the American Government, 
but President Wilson, who had left no doubt as to his sympathy 
with the Zionist claims, and his desire that they should receive 
satisfaction, allowed publicity to be given in August, 1918, to a letter 
in which he approved of the Balfour Declaration, and welcomed the 
progress of the Zionist movement in the United States and in the 
allied countries. 

The Declaration did no more, strictly speaking, than pledge Great 
Britain to facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish Na- 
tional Home. It did not state, nor did it necessarily imply, that 
Great Britain would be responsible for the administration of Palestine 
after the war, and it did not in itself rule out the condominium con- 
templated by the Agreement of 1916. But the objections to such an 
arrangement were too obvious to be disregarded. The close of the 
war found Palestine occupied by a British Army, and the Zionists, 
for their part, hoped that Great Britain should preside over the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home. The necessary adjust- 
ments were eventually completed, and by the end of 1918 the way was 
clear for the assumption of a Mandate for Palestine by Great Britain. 


In view of the Declaration and of the British occupation of South- 
ern Palestine, Dr. Weizmann and his associates applied early in 1918 
for leave to send a Zionist Commission to Palestine, to assist in relief 
work in the occupied area, to act as a link between the Military 
Administration and the Jews in Palestine, and to advise the Adminis- 
tration on Jewish matters. Permission was granted, and in March, 
1918, the Commission set out for Palestine, where it continued to 
represent the Zionist Organisation until the constitution of the Pales- 
tine Zionist Executive in 1921. 

At the Paris Peace Conference the Zionist case was presented to 
the Council of Ten on February 27th, 1919, by Dr. Weizmann and 
Mr. Sokolow, representing the Zionist Organisation and the Jewish 
population of Palestine. They were sympathetically heard, but the 
Peace Conference was preoccupied with problems nearer home, and 
it was not until the meeting of the Supreme Council of the Allies at 
San Remo in April, 1920, that it was definitely decided that the Man- 
date for Palestine should be conferred on Britain, and that the Man- 
datory Power should make itself responsible for giving effect to the 
Balfour Declaration. 

In the meantime, a beginning had been made with the drafting 
of the terms of the mandate. A first draft had been sketched out 
in the middle of 1919. After prolonged discussions, in the course of 
which the Zionist Organisation had suitable opportunities of express- 
ing its views, an amended draft was submitted by the British Govern- 
ment to the Council of the League of Nations in December, 1920. It 
had been hoped that the Council would take immediate action on the 
draft, but unexpected delays intervened. On several occasions the 
consideration of the draft Mandate for Palestine figured on the agenda 
of the Council, but only to be postponed till the difficulties which 
had arisen should have been finally adjusted. Among these difficulties | 
were the intervention of the United States, which insisted on the 
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provision of safeguards for American interests in Palestine, and the 
development of acrimonious controversies as to the composition and 
functions of the International Commission to which it was proposed 
to refer certain questions relating to the Holy Places. The situation 
was further complicated by the fact that it was felt to be undesirable 
that the Mandate for Palestine should be confirmed in advance of the 
French Mandate for Syria, while the Syrian Mandate, on the other 
hand, was the subject of certain differences of opinion between France 
and Italy. The result was that the terms of the Mandate were not 
confirmed by the Council of the League until its meeting in London, 
in July, 1922. An important event which immediately preceded the 
confirmation of the Mandate was the publication by the British Gov- 
ernment in June, 1922, of a White Paper embodying a formal state- 
ment of British policy in Palestine. A few months earlier agree- 
ment had been reached between Great Britain and the United States 
as to the terms of a convention safeguarding American interests in 
Palestine, and on the eve of the meeting of the Council at which the 
Mandate was confirmed, a resolution in favour of the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people was unanimously 
adopted by both Houses of the United States Congress. 


Though the Council of the League of Nations, as already stated, 
confirmed the terms of the Mandate in July, 1922, it did so with the 
reservation that the Mandate was not be deemed to have come 
into force until France and Italy had composed their differences with 
reference to Syria. This condition having been fulfilled, the Mandates 
for Syria and Palestine came simultaneously into force on Septem- 
ber 29th, 1923. It still remained for the international status of 
Palestine to be finally regularised by the conclusion of peace between 
Great Britain and Turkey. Article 16 of the Treaty of Lausanne pro- 
vides that Turkey renounces all rights over the territories situated 
outside the new frontiers laid down in the Treaty, the future of these 
pede (including Palestine) being left to be settled by the parties 
concerned. The Treaty of Lausanne was signed on July 24th, 1923, 
and came into force on August 6th, 1924. The Anglo-American 
Convention relative to Palestine, to which reference has been made, 
was signed in London on December 3rd, 1924, and ratified on Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1925. The Convention incorporates the text of the Mandate 
for Palestine, and provides (inter alia) that the United States shall 
receive a copy of the Annual Report to be made by the Mandatory 
Power to the Council of the League of Nations. 


CONSTITUTION AND MACHINERY OF THE ZIONIST ORGANISATION. 


The governing body of the Zionist Organisation is the Zionist 
Congress, consisting of delegates representing the Zionist Federations 
which exist in every country having a Jewish population of any size. 
In addition to the Federations, which are organised on a territorial 
basis, the constituent bodies of the Zionist Organisation also include 
certain groups of Zionists representing some distinctive point of view. 
These groups, which cut across the territorial organisations, consist 
on the one hand of the Mizrachi, who stand for strict conformity 
with traditional Judaism, and on the other hand, of a number of 
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unions representing various aspects of the labour movement. As the 
Congress consists entirely of delegates elected by the constituent 
bodies of Zionist Organisation, subscribers to Zionist funds are 
not entitled, as such, to representation. 

The Congress lays down the main lines of Zionist policy, elects the 
Executive to hold office until the next Congress, and frames a Budget 
for the ensuing financial year. The Congress, however, only meets 
biennially, and in the intervals between Congresses a certain measure 
of authority is exercised by a body known as the General Council, 
which meets two or three’times a year. The day to day conduct 
of Zionist affairs is in the hands of the Zionist Executive. 

The Jerusalem members of the Zionist Executive, known as the 
Palestine Zionist Executive, are primarily responsible for the direction 
of Zionist activities in Palestine, subject to consultation with the 
London and New York members on important questions of policy. 
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FINDINGS OF FACT. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. \. 


Before presenting the details of the General Survey as called for 
in the Terms of Reference, it is necessary and serviceable to allude 
very briefly to the physiographical and geological aspects of Palestine, 
the climate, topography, demography and soil. 


PALESTINE BOUNDARIES. 


“Palestine is bounded on the north by the French sphere of 
Syria, on the west by the Mediterranean, on the south by Egyptian 
and Hejaz territory, the boundary running from a point west of Rafa 
on the Mediterranean to east of Taba at the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and then north-east. On the east is the territory of Trans- 
Jordania. 

“The boundary on the north was determined by the Franco- 
British Convention of the 23rd December, 1920, and was delimited 
in 1922. The Huleh basin and all the Lake of Tiberias are thus 
within the borders of Palestine.” * 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Topographically, Palestine, of which the total area is 8,880 square 
miles, is separable into the following districts :-— 


(1.) Samaria and Judea. 


South of the Plain of Esdraelon the hill system of Palestine is 
commonly divided into the Hills of Samaria and Judea. The other 
groups designate areas well understood at the present time, although 
some comment seems to be called for regarding the third and fourth 
districts. Very often the “ Plain of Esdraelon” is considered as 
extending from the Mediterranean Sea eastward to the Ghor. For 
that portion of the plain east of the divide which separates waters 
flowing to the Mediterranean and to the Jordan, the term “ Valley 
of Jezreel” is one dating from antiquity, and one which is still in 
occasional use. 

The divisions: Haifa-Acre Plain, Plain of Esdraelon, and Valley 
of Jezreel will be retained here, as differences in soil, drainage, and 
topography are pronounced, and the conditions can best be considered 
under separate divisions. 


* Page 1, Luke and Keith-Roach, “The Handbook of Palestine.” 
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The hill and mountain system of Palestine ts divided into the 
Hills of Judea and Galilee and the former is further subdivided into 
the Hills of Samaria and the Carmel Range. 

The range of the Judean Hills, with their western extension of the 
Carmel and its associated hills, form the major part of the mountain- 
ous portion of Palestine. The Hills of Galilee occupy a smaller extent, 
but afford a topographic relief fully equal to that of the range to the 
south. 

The Judean Ilills rise from a series of lower desert hills about 
opposite Beersheba, and continue northward for some 00 kilometres 
to the Plain of Esdraelon. The greatest elevations (1,000 metres) 
of the range are in the vicinity of Hebron and, again (89/7 metres), a 
short distance northwest of Jerusalem. The axis of the range hes 
somewhat to the east of the central line, and this has been no mcon- 
siderable factor in determining the differences which exist between 
the topography upon the two sides of the range. From an average 
height of 760 metres the eastern slope of the range descends to a 
maximum depth of nearly 400 metres below sea-level at the Dead 
Sea—a fall of 1,160 metres. The horizontal distance (measured 
from Jerusalem) is about 20 kilometres. Upon the western slope the 
surface descends about 700 metres within a horizontal distance of 
about 30 kilometres. Differences in vegetation, the amount of rainfall 
upon the two sides of the ridge, and geological formation have played 
some part in the present form of the land surface, and the result of all 
factors is to give long and fairly gradual slopes to the west and short, 
steep, and occasionally precipitous slopes to the east. The eastern 
slopes are treeless, the soil absorbs water slowly, and the runoff from 
storms is exceedingly rapid. The streams debouch from their canyons 
at the foot of the range with a velocity that carries a load of mud, 
gravel and stone far out on to the desert plain of the Jordan Valley. 
The result is a series of debris fans below the canyon exits of the 
streams. Some of the larger streams have developed channels within 
their fans and carry their load of suspended materials to Jordan River 
or Dead Sea. The smaller streams seldom have a sufficient volume or 
velocity of water for the development of a channel and, following each 
storm, they spread a sheet flood of water and debris over extensive 
areas of the plains. The water eventually reaches drainage channels 
on the floor of the plain, and passes into the Dead Sea. This condition 
is the rule, not the exception during the rainy period, and uncontrolled 
floods of this character effectually bar the development of permanent 
settlement. The control of sheet floods is always expensive, often 
difficult, and the costs must fall upon projected developments. Upon 
the western slope, the runoff is less torrential; debris fans are seldom 
met with, and practically all of the surface runoff is carried to the sea 
in channels of ample size. 


(2.) Coastal Plain. 


From the present boundary of Syria, at Ras-en-Nakura, southward 
to opposite Acre the Galilean Hills roughly parallel the Mediterranean 
Sea at a distance of some 4 to 5 kilometres. From Acre to River 
Kishon the hills swing eastward, and leave a considerable expanse 
of plain toward the Sea. The southern base of the hills form the 
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irregular boundary of the northern side of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and the eastern extent of the range lies close to the axis of the Jordan 


Valley. 


The Maritime (Coastal) Plain of Palestine extends from Ras- 
en-Nakura southward. The Mediterranean shore forms the western 
boundary and the footslopes of the Judean and Galilean Hills, the 
eastern. From Ras-en-Nakura southward to Benjamina Colony 
the plain is narrow (seldom with a width of two kilometres) and at 
Haifa and near Benjamina, it is nearly obliterated by extensions 
of the hills that reach nearly to the seashore. From Benjamina, 
southward, there is a gradually increasing width. At Jaffa the dis- 
tance from the sea to the base of the Judean Hills is 16 kilometres; 
at Ascalon, 30 kilometres; and 50 kilometres at Gaza. The streams 
of the Galilean Hills discharge directly into the sea during and fol- 
lowing the rainy season, but—with one exception—are dry for the 
greater part of the year. The exception is the large spring near the 
village of Kabara (El Kabry). Extensive olive groves line the eastern 
margin of the plain, and the remainder is used wholly for the growing 
of cereals without irrigation. 


In the wider portion of the plain, between Acre and Haifa, consid- 
erable areas of dunes border the coast, and east of these the plain 
carries the shallow valleys of River Kishon and Nahr Na’aman. The 
greater part of the plain is smooth, and the watershed divide between 
the two streams is hardly perceptible. 


Farther to the east the slopes rise gradually to the écoi slopes 
of the higher hills. The Na’aman has its source in a number of 
springs, east of the Kurdaneh Hill, and the stream enters the Mediter- 
ranean Sea about a mile south of Acre. Much of the land along the 
river channel, particularly to the east and north, is very low and flat, 
and considerable areas are swampy throughout the year. Large areas 
are impassable during the wet season. The River Kishon enters the 
Maritime (Coastal) Plain some 15 kilometres south-east of Haifa, 
and has a tortuous channel to its mouth about one kilometre east of 
Haifa. The lower extent of the course of the river is below sea-level, 
and during the dry season, tide water leaks into the channel for a 
distance of seven kilometres. The level of the underground water 
is never more than two metres below the surface, and frequently 
hardly more than a metre in depth. The soil is highly alkaline. Be- 
tween the Kishon and the foot of the Carmel range the land is smooth, 
of low elevation, and much of it is poorly drained. Government 
operations are now in progress for a complete drainage of this district, 
and the consequent abolition of the mosquito breeding area. 

The Carmel Range terminates near the shore line, and leaves but 
a remnant of the Maritime Plain. South of the Carmel the foot of the 
range parallels the coast at a distance of two to three kilometres, as 
far south as Benjamina—a distance of about 30 kilometres. This 
portion of the plain is often spoken of as the Maritime Plain of Sama- 
ria. The plain does not have an uninterrupted slope to the ocean, but 
is separated from the latter by a low narrow, rugged limestone ridge 
which borders the ocean for a distance of several kilometres. East 
of the ridge the plain has a uniform to undulating surface, traversed 
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at frequent intervals by wadis passing through breaks in the ridge 
to the sea. Drainage conditions are excellent throughout ai! but the 
southern extension. Here an insufficient outlet for Nahr-ez-Zerka 
results in the large Kabara swamp. A portion of this has been recently 
drained, and is being gradually prepared for cultivation. Between 
the limestone ridge and the sea there is first a long narrow area of 
alluvial soil and then an irregular area of dunes along the beach. 
The first area is practically unsuited for agriculture on account of 
an obstructed drainage in places, and alkaline soils in others. 

From Benjamina southward, the Maritime Plain extends in 
unbroken extent to below Gaza. Probably the most striking feature 
of the topography of the plain is a line of elevations throughout its 
entire length and extending inland from the shore line for distances 
varying from a kilometre or less to as much as 12 kilometres. From 
Benjamina southward to about Yebnah, the topography is either 
a dune form or a similar form with more gentle contours. From 
Yebnah southward the typical dune topography is confined to the 
areas of yellow dune sand and the region immediately east is a series 
of rolling ridges, of varying prominence. Just south of Gaza these 
elevations give way to an eroded area which passes downward to 
the channel of Wady-es-Sheriah. 

Between the area of elevated land and the foot of the Judean 
Hills the plain has a gradual rise to the east. The larger streams, as 
the Wady Hederah, Nahr-el-Auja, Wadis Nasrah and E!-Ghueit. 
have developed extensive areas of very uniform surfaces of flat land 
upon both sides of their channels. None of the drainage to the ocean 
is completely impounded, but obstructions exist along the lower 
courses of all the larger streams, and extensive swamps are the result. 
Those near the mouth of Nahr-el-Falik, Nahr Rubin, and Nahr 
Iskanderunah are of considerable extent, and are a menace to the 
health of the inhabitants of nearby districts. 

From Benjamina to Hedera individual oak trees and small groves 
are a remnant of an ancient oak forest. Along the hills, the growth of 
shrubs and trees have occasionally crept down on the higher ridges 
of the plain. Aside from these, the plain is treeless except for plant- 
ings of orchards and shade trees in the several agricultural centres. 
From Hedera to Gaza, except for a few trees along one or two of the 
larger rivers, and a few palms along the coast, the plain is without a 
native growth of trees. Extensive areas of permanent greenery have 
become established in the highly developed districts east and south of 
Jaffa and around many of the larger Arab villages. 


(3.) Plain of Esdraelon (Emek). 


The Plain of Esdraelon has an area of approximately 475,800 
dunams. From El-Mansurah the southern margin of the plain 
swings south-easterly to Jenin (about 30 km). At Jenin the rim 
of the plain extends easterly for a few kilometres and then swings 
northerly and westerly around a western extension of Jebel Fuqu'a 
at Jezreel. From Jezreel the divide passes along ridges to Afule and 
then turns north-easterly to the slopes of the Nebi Duhi Range. 
The northern boundary of the plain follows the irregular outline of 
the southern foot of the Galilean Hills, and then passes southerly 
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to the narrows at El Mansurah. 

The southern margin of the plain is bordered by an extensive series 
of gravelly and stony alluvial fans where the wadis, debouching from 
the Judean Hills, have deposited their load of sediment. While there 
are evidences that the run off from this portion of the hills is not as 
violent as in some other districts, the presence of numerous channels 
leading to River Kishon indicates that fairly sustained discharges 
of the streams are not uncommon. 

The main drainage axis of the valley is the channel of River 
Kishon. This stream is formed by the juncture of Wadis-el-Mujakieh 
and Es-Silt near the Arab village of Ludd, about five kilometres west 
of Afuleh. For a short distance the stream passes between the high 
ridges and then pursues a winding course westerly to the end of the 
plain. Throughout the length of the stream, the bottom of the channel 
lies from three to nine metres below the level of the plain, the banks 
are nearly vertical, and no flood plain has been developed. Throughout 
a large part of the year the channel is dry excepting for occasional 
pools of standing water. During the rainy season, the capacity of 
the channel is often insufficient to carry the volume of water, and 
areas of land in the western part of the plain are overflowed. Much 
of this water eventually returns to the channel as the floods subside, | 
but occasional depressions form swampy areas that persist for 
considerable periods. 

Along the southern margin of the valley from El Mansurah to 
El Lejjun, numerous springs maintain small rivulets through the 
year. None of these have sufficient volume to carry the water to the 
Kishon, and the stream forms a series of small swamps that persist 
throughout the year. From El Lejjun to the eastern end of the plain, 
drainage conditions are satisfactory. A semi-permanent swamp 
exists just west of Afuleh, but this disappears under the summer sun. 
A number of swamps exist, or have existed in the northern part of 
the plain. The formerly rather extensive swamp in the vicinity of 
Nahalal has entirely disappeared with effective drainage, but a number 
of small ones still exist to the west and south-west from Nahalal. 
The drainage water from Nahalal is not always well handled below 
the outlet of the drains and this, together with the yet unreclaimed 
swamps, constitute breeding centres for disease-carrying insects. 

Practically every dunam of tillable land in the Plain of Esdraelon 
has been under cultivation from ancient times. Up to within recent 
years the land was cultivated from the Arab villages, located around 
the rim of the plain. Cereals, together with minor garden areas around 
the springs, constituted the Arab cropping system. In very recent 
years considerable areas of land have passed under the control of 
Jewish. colonies and villages. 


(4.) Valley of Jezreel. 


The Valley of Jezreel is narrow for the greater part of its length, 
and is hemmed in on the south by the precipitous slopes of Jebel 
Fuqu’a,and on the north by the gentler slopes of the Nebi Duhi Range. 
The fall along the axis of the valley is quite uniform, and at Beisan, 
about 20 kilometres distant, the elevation 1s more than 100 metres 
below sea-level. At this point the drainage drops over a high terrace 
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into the plain of the Jordan. There is no permanent water course 
in the valley from its head to the springs that form Nahr Jalud, 
although an intermittent channel extends throughout that distance. 
The Ain-Jalud springs, at Ain Harod, are the head of the Jalud, and 
the flow of the stream is augmented along its course by considerable 
volumes of water from springs along the southern ridge of the valley. 
From the head of the valley nearly to Ain Harod, a level flood plain 
is lacking, and the land surface is a series of broad ridges traversed 
shallowly by depressed wadis. 


(5.) Jordan Valley. 


East of the mountainous regions of Palestine lies the long de- 
pressed valley of the Jordan River and the Dead Sea. At the northern 
end of the valley—the Huleh region—the land surface is but slightly 
above sea-level; at Lake Tiberias the water surface is slightly more 
than 200 metres below sea-level, and at the deepest part of the depres- 
sion—Dead Sea—the elevation is slightly more than 400 metres below 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea. With the exception of the plain 
that extends southerly from Beisan for a distance of about 10 kilo- 
meters, the eastern border of the depression is formed by the steep, 
too precipitious, slopes of the mountains. The width of the depression 
varies from 114 kilometres to about 20 kilometres, the widest portion 
being across the valley at Jericho. Throughout the length of the 
depression the Jordan River pursues a tortuous course and empties 
into the Dead Sea, 12 kilometres south-west of Jericho. The topo- 
graphic features separate the valley into three rather distinct areas: 
the Huleh at the northern end; the upper Jordan Valley in about the 
central portion; and the lower Jordan Valley in the southern 
extension. 


(6.) Huleh. 


The Huleh district has been formed by a flow of basalt across the 
depression a short distance below the present lake. Through the 
constant deposition of stream sediment behind this dam, an extensive 
plain, marsh, and a lake have been developed. The plain is fertile 
and cultivated by the Arabs. Along the west side of the valley 
and just north of the lake lies the Huleh marsh—covering an area 
of not less than 52,000 dunams (about 12,000 acres). This is a dense 
growth of water-loving plants and is said to contain the largest growth 
of papyrus in the world. The region is infected with the anopheles 
mosquito, and is regarded as the worst malaria centre of the country. 
The outlet of the Jordan is at the southern end of the lake, where 
the stream has cut a narrow channel in the basalt dam. From this 
point the river has a swift descent to the Lake of Tiberias (Sea of 
Galilee). Between Lake Huleh and Lake Tiberias the river flows 
through a narrow canyon cut partially into the volcanic rock, and then 
through a succession of limestone strata. The region between the 
lakes is an elevated, although somewhat uneven plateau, and for the 
large part barren and stony, which maintains its general elevation 
to within a short distance of Lake Tiberias. The slopes then fall 
suddenly to a depth of 200 metres below sea-level. 


(7.) Lake Tiberias. 
Lake Tiberias lies in a practically closed basin between the Hills 
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of Galilee on the west and north and the Jaulan Plateau on the east. 
A rim of the elevated floor of the valley determines the southern shore 
of the Lake and the Jordan River issues from the south-western 
corner. 

(8.) Upper Jordan Valley. 


South of Lake Tiberias to a distance of about 15 kilometres south 
of Beisan, the Jordan Valley consists of a broad uniformly surfaced 
plain in which the Jordan River has developed a flood plain of varying 
width. This lies from 10 to 20 metres or more below the main floor. 
Within this flood plain area, the river meanders from side to side, 
and, in places, is eroding the enclosing terrace slopes. When the 
Jordan River leaves Lake Tiberias it is a clear quiet stream. As the 
velocity of the stream increases with the steeper grade, which develops 
within a short distance, the water becomes muddy and a constant 
volume of sediment is being carried to the Dead Sea. Within the 
upper valley, the flow of the Jordan River is increased by that of 
Yarmuk River from the plateau of Transjordania to the east, and by 
the discharge of Nahr Jalud, which comes in from the west past 
Beisan. South of Beisan a number of springs contribute small flows 
throughout the year. 

West of Jordan River the uniform plain is but a narrow strip from 
Jisr-el-Mejamieh southward to Nahr Jalud. 

The hills to the west of Jordan River approach closely to the 
channel, about 15 kilometres below Beisan. From that point south- 
ward to Tell-abu-Sidreh there is reported to be practically no tillable 
land on account of an extremely uneven topography. 


(9.) Lower Jordan Valley. 

The lower Jordan Valley may be regarded as extending from 
Tell-abu-Sidreh southward to the Dead Sea: a distance of 50 kilo- 
metres. The lower valley is divided into the flood plain along Jordan 
River; old lake sediments; and alluvial fans. The former is but an 
irregularly narrow band of alluvial soil bordering the river channel. 
It is subject to annual overflows from the river, and the greater part 
of the soils are alkaline. The old lake sediments occupy a terrace 
above the Jordan flood plain. The eastern margin has been severely 
eroded, and a very extensive area (159,925 dunams) of typical 
‘“‘badland ” topography has developed. 

The lake sediments extend to the base of the Judean Hills, but a 
very considerable proportion of their area is now masked by an 
overwash of alluvial fan material from the hill wadis. These slopes 
are nowhere too steep for some form of cultivation, but throughout 
a large part of their extent they are subject to sheet floods at irregular 
intervals during the rainy season. Some of these are very severe; 
others less so; but their annual occurrence is so certain that the 
settlement of such areas is prohibited—without expensive protective 
works. 

Large areas of the soils contain very excessive amounts of alkali; 
other areas carry sufficient soluble salts to render irrigation hazardous; 
and it is only upon the larger alluvial fans where alkali-free soils are 
to be found. It is in such locations where permanent agriculture 
is in existence to-day. 
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(10.) The Negev. 

The Negev, roughly taken, comprises the undeveloped area 
immediately south of Gaza and Beersheba. There are extensive areas 
of good to excellent land, but, the low rainfall prevents profitable 
agriculture without irrigation; the presence of an irrigation supply 
is not proved. In fact, the prospects for water in quantity are not 
encouraging, particularly in the interior. 


Soi SURVEY 


From north to south, the central portion of Palestine 1s a system 
of limestone hills and mountains, that occasionally attain elevations 
of more than 1,000 metres above sea-level, the extent of which 1s 
interrupted only by the lower Plain of Esdraelon and the Valley of 
Jezreel. These extend transversely across the hills from Jordan River 
to the Mediterranean Sea. East of the hills 1s the Ghor, or the long 
narrow depression containing Jordan River, Huleh, and Tiberias 
Lake, and the Dead Sea. The elevations of the Ghor range from 
about sea-level to about 400 metres below sea-level, at the surface of 
the Dead Sea. West of the hills, the Maritime Plain, practically 
extends for the entire length of the coast. 

The soils of the hill regions are mainly clays and silt loams derived 
from the decomposition of limestones. A small area of soils in Galilee 
has been derived from the decomposition of basalts. The hmestone 
soils are largely non-agricultural, on account of a steep topography 
and bed rock close to the surface. Terracing has been resorted to in 
the past for the cultivation of these slopes. Excepting for limited areas 
along the crest of the ridge, and where the ancient terraces have been 
maintained, these soils are adapted only to grazing and afforestation. 

The soils upon the lower plains have been formed by the depo- 
sition of eroded soil from the hills, by wind action, and by the depo- 
sition of sediments within the former area of the Dead Sea. The 
alluvial soils are predominantly dark coloured clay loams and clays in 
texture, compact but not cemented in structure, of depths of many 
metres, well drained and free from alkali. The latter occurs in but 
very limited areas in the Maritime Plain. 

The soils of the lower Jordan Valley are largely non-agricultural 
because of alkali and an eroded topography. Only about 5,000 dunams 
out of a gross area of nearly 38,300 dunams have any value for 
cultivation. Water for irrigation is probably not available for that 
extent of land. 

The largest extents of alkali land are in the lower Jordan Valley 
and in the Haifa Plain. Smaller areas occur along the coast from 
Athlit southward to Nahr [skanderunah. The first mentioned areas 
are wholly non-agricultural. On Haifa Plain, the alkali is concentrated 
in the subsoil,and the land may be used only for shallow rooted crops 
without irrigation. The alkali soils along the coast are largely non- 
agricultural, unless means are found for the washing of the alkali 
from the soil through deep drainage and repeated flooding. 


Cultivable Area. 


The experts’ reports show that there area total of 6,700,000 dunams 
(1,517,000 acres)* in the valleys in Palestine of which 4+.606,000 are 


* One dunam equals .23 acre. 
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tillable; and of these, 4,106,800 dunams are irrigable if water can 
be developed. 500,000 dunams are non-irrigable. The distribution 
of this area in the different valleys is shown in the following table. 


Tillable. 


District. Irrigable. Non- Non- Grand 
eae ee pia Total. | Tillable. | Total. 
able. 


Light Heavy 
Soil. Soil. Total. 


. Coastal Plain from Haifa to 
WadySheriah(at Beersheba) |/1,175,500 |1,076,000 |2,251,500 | 410,000 {2,661,500 {1,450,000 |4,111,500 


poet 


2. Plain north of Acre me 24,000 46,000 70,000 70,000 60,000 | 130,000 
3. Haifa-Acre Plain .... as 11,000 22,000 33,000 33,000 20,000 53,000 
4. Plain of Esdraelon ae 1,501,000 {1,501,000 | 97,000 |1,598,000 | 399,000 |1,997,000 
5. Valley of Jezreel .... ie 44,300 44,300 | 13,300 57,600 13,300 70,900 
6. Huleh 120,000 | 120,000 120,000 30,000 | 150,000 
7. Plain of Jordan, East side 
South of Tiberias .. 24,000 24,000 24,000 6,000 30,000 
8. Plain of Jordan, West side, 
Tiberias to Beisan .. ea 71,000 71,000 71,000 | 106,000 | 177,000 
9. Lower Jordan Valley Ls 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Total ae aa .... {1,264,500 |2,880,300 |4,144,800 | 520,300 |4,665,100 |2,084,300 |6,719,400 
CLIMATE. 


Complete meteorological records covering long periods of time are 
not available for all parts of Palestine. The lack of complete data 
has been a handicap, since not only the mean conditions are important 
from an agricultural point of view, but also the amount and duration 
of wide fluctuations from the mean, especially in temperature, wind 
velocity, relative humidity and rainfall. These variations are especially 
important where new crops are to be considered, and where there 
is no local experience or tradition to serve as a guide. 

Temperature. 


While the climate of Palestine may in general be considered 
sub-tropical, local variations from tropical to alpine exist. The mean 
range, however, is small. Plain and valley are free from killing frosts ; 
only on rare occasions have temperatures below 32 degrees F. been 
noted. The hill sections are more nearly temperate, with frosts and 
even snow in winter, while in summer mid-day temperatures are 
ameliorated by cooling winds. The Jordan Valley experiences tropical 
temperatures during the summer, particularly in the lower portion, 
100 to 115 degrees being not uncommon. The humidity is too low, 
however, for the growing of most tropical fruits. In common with 
other arid and semi-arid countries there is a large daily range in 
temperature in the Jordan Valley, and also in a marked degree on the 
central plateau. 

Rainfall. 

The average rainfall for Palestine over a period of years averages 
522 mm. (20.55 inches), but it varies from 168 mm. (6.61 inches) 
at Beersheba in the south to 967 mm. (38.07 inches) at Metullah on 
the north, and from 542 mm. (21.34 inches) at Jaffa on the west to 
159 mm. (5.87 inches) at Jericho on the east. Nor are these amounts 
at all uniform. There is an apparent cycle of dry and rainy years. 
The results of these prolonged dry periods have an important bearing 
on fruit production. 
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The rainy season extends from the latter part of October to early 
April. The summers are rainless, but heavy dew and fairly high 
humidity prevail throughout these months, a condition of which 
advantage is taken in growing important summer ficld crops. The 
runoff in connection with rainfall 1s excessive, due to the denuded 
condition of the hill slopes. ‘ 

Winds. 


Because of its geographical position, Palestine 1s subject to pre- 
vailing westerly winds; during the winter coming from the west and 
southwest laden with moisture, they provide the rainfall; shifting to 
the north-west in summer and coming from regions of greater land 
area they bring no rain, but reduce the otherwise excessive tempera- 
ture. The prevalence of these winds and their velocity have a direct 
bearing on agricultural practice, necessitating windbreaks if damage 
to trees and fruit 1s to be avoided. The other winds most important 
in their relation to life in Palestine come from the desert region to the 
east. They are dry and hot, and are most common during the spring 
months. They cause serious damage to grain crops because of their 
desiccating effect and are very injurious to blossoms and newly set 
fruit. The central hill region is not always a barrier against them, 
and they even descend to the coastal plain. 


Humidity. 


Relative humidity records are very incomplete for most parts of 
Palestine. Exact comparison with other arid regions is not possible 
because of incompleteness and also because the time of daily observa- 
tion ts not the same in every case. 

The effect of low humidity, especially when accompanied with 
winds, is so detrimental on certain fruit trees, particularly citrus, 
that it 1s important to consider it in connection with the development 
of new districts or the expansion of old ones. Observations are lack- 
ing on the velocity and minimum humidity during eastern winds, 
hence, the extreme conditions to be met are at present unknown. 


DEMOGRAPHY. 


Sufficient data are not available for a complete review of the demo- 
graphy of the country. All demography is subject to a high probable 
error; Palestine is as may well be understood, no exception. 

The first official census of Palestine was taken by the Government, 
on October 23rd, 1922. From the Bedouin tribes of Beersheba no 
data were secured. Their number was estimated by securing the num- 
ber of families from the list of the tithe pavers and land cultivators. 

The table below divides the population into urban and rural 
dwellers :— 


Urban and Rural Population— 
Total. Percentage. Number of Jews. 


Urban ... noe 264,317 34.9% 68,632 

Rural... Rie 389,534 51.4% 15,172 

Tribal... nat 103,331 13.75% — 
Total Ae 757,182 100.09% 83,794 
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The population of the principal cities and towns was as follows :— 


Principal Towns— 


Jerusalem 
Jaffa and Tel- Aviv 


Haifa 
Gaza 


Hebron . 7 
Nablus ... 


Safad 
Lydda 


Nazareth 
Ramleh . 
Tiberias. 


Total. 


62,578 
47,709 
24,634 
17,840 
16,577 
15,947 
8,761 
8,103 
7,214 
7,312 
6,950 


Number of Jews. 


33,971 


The deeeaiutien se the condition by district and religion is 
in the following table :— 


Religions. 


Monarnmec ens 
Jews ... - 
Christians 
Druses 3 
Samaritans _.... 
Baha’is an 
Metawilehs _.... 
Hindus 


Sikhs 


Total .... 


TOTAL POPULATION OF PALESTINE BY RELIGIONS. 


Southern 

District; 

Gaza, Hebron, 
Beersheba. 


GOVERNMENT CENSUS. 


Total. 


shown 


Per- 
centage. 


198,928 
$58 
1,120 
11 


ee ee eee ee ee 


District of District of Northern 
Jerusalem- Samaria, District 
Jaffa; Nablus, Jenin, | Haifa, Acre, 
Jerusalem, Tulkarem, Nazareth, 
Ramaliah, Beisan. Tiberias, 
Bethlehem, Safad. 
Jericho, Jaffa, 
Ramleh. 

155,333 132,453 104,176 
62,517 7 19,672 
42,685 2,306 26,913 

8 3 7,006 
8 165 —_— 
— 1 264 
— — 153 
1,242 212 — 
405 3 — 
262,198 135,890 158, 184 


757,182 


The following table shows a fair approximation of births by year 
and religion :— 


Year. 


Mid-year 
population 
(based on 


1922 


Census of 


less 


tribal areas) 


623,750 


649,048 
662,013 
681,245 
719,508 
761,896 


Christians. 


Moslems. 


25,147 
28,048 
28,211 
31,949 


3,299 
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r Annual 

8 rate per 

oc 1,000 of 

population. 

20,915 33.5 
27,916 42.4 
31,402 47.43 
34,955 51.34 
39,479 49.31 
40,741 53.45 


Natural 
(net) 
increase. 
Rate 
Total. | per 
8,921; 14.3 
15,334 | 23.6 
14,408 | 21.8 
17,283} 25.4 
15,868 | 22.1 
22,099 | 29.- 
pres 


The following table shows approximately the deaths by year and 
religion :— 


La 
Mid-year 


population S é “ Annual 
Year. (based on S o > Hy} 's rate per 

Census of | -2 Se v s cc 1,000 of 

1922 less | & ss ™ 1 O population. 

tribal areas) 

1921 623,750 — — 908 — 11,994 19.2 
1922 649,048 — _ 978 _ 12,172 18.7 
1923 662,013 1135 | 14,424 1,310 125 16,994 25.67 
1924 681,245 1,235 | 15,085 1,196 | 156 17,672 25.94 
1925 719,508 1,406 | 16,119 1817 | 269 19,611 27.25 
1926 761,816 1,355 | 15,186 1,782 | 297 18,620 24.44 


The table which follows gives the infant mortality :— 


| Annual 
Vear. Total Christians. | Moslems | Jews. |Others.| Total. | rate per 
Births. | 1,000 
Births. 
1921 — — ne pete = sacs | = 
1922 — poe an ae as me a 
1923 31,402 346 5,012 412 32 5,802 184.76 
1924 34,955 451 5,581 383 46 6,461 | 184.83 
1925 35,479 451 5,656 525 61 6,693 188.64 
80 | 6,642 | 163.03 


1926 40,741 | 478 5,511 573 


The following table gives the Jewish and non-Jewish rates of 
natural increase. It suffers from a serious limitation. Account has 
not been taken therein of the different age composition of the two 
groups, and of the average age at marriage :— 


Jews. Non-Jews. 
Ver : 
iia Namber: ate Ae Number: Hata 
1921 1,204 16.5 7717 14.0 
1922 1371 16.4 13975 247 
1923 1966 21.4 12.518 21.8 
1924 2'427 25.6 14'856 25.2 
1925 2'183 18.1 13.685 229 
1926 3,517 23.9 18,604 29 5 


The tables just presented are not of recent date. Accordingly, 
attempt has been made to estimate the present population. The 
basis is, of course, the 1922 Census. The population for any year 
has been calculated by adding to the census figures the registered 
figures of immigration and births, and subtracting the registered 
emigration and deaths—that is, by adding the net immigration and 
natural increase. This method is subject to errors for the following 
five reasons : 

(1) Nomad tribes: No vital statistics and migration figures are 

available with regard to the Bedouins, numbering over 100,000 
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persons. The Government, therefore, deals in its reports with 
the settled population. 

(2) Immigration: The immigration figures, especially those of the 
Jews, do not include such persons as have entered the country 
as travelers and have not yet completed registration for- 
malities. 

(3) Emigration: The emigration figures for 1922-1924 are not 
reliable. 

(4) Vital Statistics: Vital Statistics for 1919-1924 are incomplete 
owing to the difficulty of collecting data from the native 
population. The system is gradually improving and the figures 
for 1925-26 are considered trustworthy. 

(5) Immigration and Vital Statistics: data for 1920-1921 are 
official rough estimates. 


Subject to these restrictions, we reach an estimate of population in 
August, 1927, of 900,500, of which 112,000—or 12.5 per cent.—were 
in tribal areas, the rest in settled areas. The settled population was, 
according to religion, as follows :— 


Jews*... te ... 148,000 .. 188% 
Christians oie oie 78,000 .. 9.9% 
Moslems... oh 554,000 .. 70.3% 
Others... ila: geass 5,000 .. 1.0% 

Total ... 785,000 .. 100% 


The changes in population are shown in the next table: 


Non-Jews, Non-Jews, 
Settled Total (including 
End ie Year Jews. Population. Tribal Area). 
1919 s 7,900 546,100 643,100 
1920 ... 67,700 552,300 651,300 
1921 ... 77,600 559,800 660,800 
1922 ... 85,300 572,700 675,600 
1923 ... 91,200 584,200 689,100 
1924 ... 104,300 599,200 706,200 
1925) 2% 138,300 611,900 720,800 
1926 147,500 629,200 740,200 
1927 (August) 148,100 640,400 752,400 
Total increase 
for about 9 years 90,200 94,300 109,300 


Of the increase of 90,200 Jews, net immigration accounts for 74,100 
and natural increase for 16,100. The increase in the non-Jewish 
population of 94,300 is due to an excess of births over deaths of 100,- 
800 and a net emigration of 6,500. The following tabulation shows 


* The Jewish population is estimated by the Palestine Zionist Executive 
at 160,000 in 1928. 
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the proportion of the population which was Jewish, annually 
since 1919: 
Of the total population, 
Of the total settled including 100,000 


Year. population. Bedouins. 
OID cee ee 6 ae 9.5 8.2 
| 4 0 ae re ree 10.9 9.4 
LOZ 22% wele. Gen 12.2 10.5 
WO2F teks. eat - eee 12.9 11.2 
1OZS. 32. Six . weds 13.5 11.6 
WOC4: gic Bae - ca 14.9 12.9 
L929 cities. . “reed. . eres 18.4 16.1 
1926 eee, eats eee 19.0 16.6 
1927 (August 31)... 18.8 16.4 
MINING. 


As far as mineral wealth is concerned, apart from the salt industry 
and Dead Sea deposits there are indications of gypsum. No data 
are available concerning the presence of any other minerals. 


COMMERCE. 


In relation to world commerce, Palestine is a small country. 
As contrasted with the average political and economic unit, 
production and consumption in Palestine will not be out- 
standing in importance in the world of trade.  Palestine’s main 
position in world commerce will be a function of its geographical 
situation. With improved communications assured in the near future, 
it may prove an important cutrepot between the eastern and the im- 
portant western markets. It may, in time, command the trade of some 
millions of people in northern Arabia; of Hauran, the grainregion 
spread south of Damascus; and of other parts of Syria which are cut 
off from the Port of Beirut by the Lebanon mountains. Haifa, the 
port of Palestine, has the most favorable harbour possibilities on the 
long coast south of Alexandretta and has access into the interior 
of the Transjordanian hinterland. The Mosul pipe-line may terminate 
at Haifa; and should air transport develop, Palestine would become 
important more quickly. 

The balance of Palestine’s foreign trade is consistently unfavour- 
able, the amount of adverse balance having varied from eighteen to 
thirty million dollars per annum during the past five years. How this 
adverse balance of trade 1s compensated for by invisible exports and 
money remittances coming into the country it is impossible to state, 
for even rough estimates of the amounts are not available. Manifestly 
one vast invisible and inexhaustible export arises from the religious 
position of Palestine for three great faiths. 

Large sums of money have been sent into the country during the 
past five years for the purpose of financing the Jewish colonization 
movement. Estimates as to the total of the sums sent in for this 
purpose vary considerably, but it is believed that they amount to 
fifty million dollars. 

The balance of trade as indicated by the official foreign trade 
figures is also somewhat misleading for the statistics are compiled 
on the basis of “free on board” prices. For example, orange exports 
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are evaluated at $1.65 per box, while according to the largest shippers 
the price realized abroad is as high as $3.50 per box, leaving a «f- 
ference of about $2 per box, which the shipper receives and which 
does not appear in the statistics on exports of that commodity. 

The land trade routes between Palestine and neighbouring coun- 
tries have great potentialities but are at present quite undeveloped. 
Most of the trade of the country passes through the ports of Jaffa and 
Haifa, with the latter showing a tendency to lead. Acre and 
Gaza are also ports of entry, but for a quite small share of the trade. 
The ports of Jaffa and Haifa, through which upward of 75 per cent. 
of the total trade of the country passes, are by far the most important 
bases for merchandise distribution, and are strategic locations for 
storage warehouses from which traders in the interior of the country 
may draw their supplies. Haifa has superior communications with 
interior centres. Jerusalem is not so situated as ever to become a 
really important base for distribution or collection of merchandise in 
the import and export trade. 

The following table shows the value of the foreign trade of Pales- 
tine by classes of merchandise for the period 1922 to 1926 :— 


VALUE OF PALESTINE FOREIGN TRADE BY CLASSES 


FOR THE YEARS 1922-26. 
(In 000’s dollars.) 
1922. 


Imports Exports.| Re- 
Imports. in Exports. in exports. 
Crass |. : 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ..| 7,098 207 4,305 181 207 
Crass II. : 
Articles) mainly unmanufac- 
tured wig ng ..| 1,589 105 90 7 7 
Crass III. : 
Articles mainly manufactured| 14,485 1,424 930 36 429 
Ciass IV. : 
Unclassified .. S5 ..| 4,187 3 25 5 293 
Crass V.: (Bullion) 
Ingots and paper currency .. 547 — 1,416 — 8 
Total .. = ..| 27,906 1,739 6,766 240 944 
1923. 
Crass I.: 6,761 238 4,176 66 67 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Crass II. : 
Articles mainly unmanufac- 
tured Ag ai .., 1,467 60 263 9 169 
Crass III. : 
Articles mainly manufactured! 12,431 648 1,258 139 412 
Ciass IV. : 
Unclassified .. is ..| 3,468 «3 2,057 1 523 
CLass V.: (Bullion) 
Ingots and paper currency .. 550 — 2,057 1 _— 
Total. .. es ..| 24,677 - 949 8,003 229 1,171 
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1924. 


Ciass I. : | | 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 7,036 154 4,190 OF! 17 
Crass I]. : 
Articles mainly unmanufac- | | 
tured 1,777 110 469 | 1 | 144 
Crass III. : | 
Articles mainly manufactured | 14,243 416 1,293 227. 304 
Crass IV. : . | 
Unclassified .. ge ..| 3,276 0 52 12 244 
Crass V.: (Bullion) . | 
Ingots and paper currency 936 — 3.586 | —_ = 
Total 27,948 680 9,894 | 304 709 

Chass I.: 

Food. Drink and Tobacco 9,936 &8 4,411 71 15 

Crass IL: 

Articles mainly unmanuiac- 
tured 3,138 11 334 —_ 18 

Crass IIL: 

Articles mainly manufactured| 19,838 259 1,501 158 281 

Crass IV. : 

Unclassified .. i 3,782 1 242 14 385 

Crass V.: (Bullion) 

Ingots and paper currency 968 — 511 12 — 
Total ..| 37,662 359 6,999 255 699 
| 
1926. 

Ciass I.: 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 8,797 149 4,960 8 24 

Crass II. : 

Articles mainly unmanufac- 
tured ..| 2,468 8 233 — 26 

Crass III. : 

Articles mainly manufactured| 18,595 209 38 156 386 

Ciass IV. : 

Unclassified .. ee 2,286 1 67 5 440 

Crass V.: (Bullion) 

Ingots and paper currency .. 54 3 = — 1 
Total 32,200 370 6,446 169 877 
Tinports. 

Class I. Includes wheat flour; wheat; rice; sesame; barley; 
beans; live stock; lard and samny; jams; cotfce; 
sugar; potatoes; tobacco; and cigarettes. 

Class II. Includes coal; wood; lumber; olive oi; crude petroleum. 

Class IIf. Includes cement; bars and angles; galvanized sheets; 


nails; screws; bolts; rivets, etc.; iron tubes; pipes 
and fittings and other metal manufactures; electric 
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apparatus ; motor engines; furniture; industrial machin- 
ery; textiles; boots and shoes; clothing; drugs; 
refined petroleum products; leather; paper; motor 
cars and accessories; auto tires and tubes; and musical 
instruments. 

Class IV. Includes government stores; military stores; used per- 
sonal effects; manures and fertilizers. 


Exports. 


Class I. Includes durrah; wheat; lupins; oranges; melons; 
almonds; wines; uncut tobacco; sesame. 
Class II. Includes raw wool; goat and sheep skins; dried hides 
(ox, cow and calf) ; sausage casings. 
Class III. Includes olive wood manufactures; soaps; curios and 
works of art; leathers; mother-of-pearl manufactures. 


Class IV. Animals. 


Great Britain and Syria are the two most important sources of 
Palestine’s imports. In the case of Great Britain, manufactured goods 
constitute the bulk of the trade, the principal items being colonial 
products, boots and shoes, machinery, coal, textiles and iron and 
steel manufactures, while from Syria live stock, poultry and raw 
materials constitute the major items. The United States ranks fourth 
in importance of the countries supplying the Palestinian market, the 
principal items being motor cars, tires, flour, cloth, machinery and 
petroleum products. 

In the export trade of Palestine the principal items are oranges, 
soap, cereals, water melons, tobacco, hides and skins, and wine, the 
most important market being Great Britain, with Egypt ranking as 
a close second. Exports to America of Palestinian goods are very | 
limited and consist largely of almonds, hides and skins, matzos, 
modestly priced jewellery and religious emblems. 

The following table shows imports and exports of Palestine in 
values and by countries for the period 1922 to 1925 :— 

VALUE OF PALESTINE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


FOR YEARS 1922-1926. 
(000’s dollars.) 


Countries. 1922. 1923. 1924. 19235. 1926. 
$ $ $ > $ 

Egypt... es : ..| 2,789 1,800 1,882 2,279 8,638 
Syria... bs a ..| 1,810 4,074 4,855 5,474 5,003 
Great Britain .. - wae! 27758 5,611 4,907 5,416 3,652 
Germany a sie ..| 3,308 2,357 2,799 4,652 3,580 
France .. ou oe .. | 1,377 1,349 1,598 2,818 2,082 
United States .. oe want 2537 2,058 2,008 3,410 1,675 
Italy is ~ ie ..| 1,241 1,069 1,444 1,781 1,497 
Roumania i oe re 479 851 1,054 1,598 1,041 
Other British Poss... .. | 1,711 1,267 1,760 2,917 850 
All other countries o .. | 4,901 4241 4,960 7,315 4,182 
Imports in transit ah .. | 1,738 948 681 359 369 
Total .. - os $29,644 25,625 | 27,948 | 38,019 | 32,569 
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EXPORTS. 
(in 000’s dollars.) 


Countries. 1922. ‘| 1923. 1924. 1925, | 1920, 
ee ae eee eee ee ee ee 
| 

Egvpt.. a os .. | 2,360 2,875 2.470 3,060 | 2.085 
Syria... - 5 .. | 1,590 890 | 1,040 70) 825 
Great Britain .. io os 1,175 1,455 1,900 2.22() 2,545 
Germany am ~ nd 55 55 95 100 2nd 
France... be _ oe 200 21) 1,050 140 75 
United States .. ies .. | 1,120 1,695 2.170 130 | 130 
lialy ac. sp. a - as 20 155 95 60 | 50) 
Algeria... es ~ 100 50 20 10 | 10 
Other British Poss. 24 - 85 240) 20) 55 05 
All other countries —.. os 150 160 S450, 485 | 200 
Total .. = .. 1 $6,765 | 7.775 | 9.585 | 7.000 | 6440 


It will be noted that in the statistics for the year 1926 there is 
shown a disproportionate increase of imports from Egypt with a 
corresponding decline in imports from Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Germany. This is explained by a change in the 
manner in which ‘the statistics are maintained by the Government of 
Palestine. It has previously been the custom to tabulate imports by 
countries of origin, while now the imports are credited to the country 
of shipment; and, owing to Egypt being a large transhipment point, 
much merchandise of non-Egyptian origin is credited to that country. 
At the present time the absence of large wholesale houses or of 
organized traffic in produce is noticeable. In a large number of 
commodities Arab trading firms are more important than Jewish. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration is governed by Regulations made under an Ordinance 
enacted in 1925, which repealed and replaced the original Immigration 
Ordinance of 1920. The admission of immigrants seeking employment 
is regulated in accordance with a half-yearly estimate of the actual 
and the prospective demand for labour. This estimate is known as 
the Labour Schedule. Provision having been made for the admission 
of duly qualified individuals, non-Jews as well as Jews, the balance of 
the quota fixed by the Schedule is placed in bulk at the disposal of 
the Zionist Organisation acting through the Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive. The second main category of immigrants consists of “persons of 
independent means,” who are defined as including persons who have 
an assured minimum income of £60 a year, skilled artisans with a 
minimum capital of £250, and persons who, having a minimum capital 
of £500, are qualified in a profession, or intend to engage in commerce 
or agriculture. No immigrant is admissible as a person of independent 
means unless his entry has been expressly approved in advance by 
the Government of Palestine. To this there is the exception that at 
Warsaw there is a Palestine Immigration Officer to whom authority 
is delegated to deal locally with applications for visas from persons 
of the independent means category. The prescribed capital is 
a minimum figure, and since the beginning of the trade depression 
which set in at the end of 1925, the Palestine Government has not 
in practice been disposed to regard a capital of £500 as in Itself a 
sufficient qualification for admission to Palestine as an immigrant. 
Immigrants of all classes are usually allowed to bring their wives and 
certain members of their families with them. Another class of im- 
migrants consists of dependent relatives of residents in Palestine, who 
can prove that they are in a position to provide for them. 

The Immigration Regulations of 1925 lay down that the half- 
yearly Labour Schedule shall be prepared by the Chief Immigration 
Officer of the Palestine Government “after considering any proposals 
made in that regard by the Palestine Zionist Executive.” In practice 
proposals are invariably submitted by the Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive, which thus has, in effect, a considerable measure of responsibility 
for the preparation of the schedule, though the final decision rests 
with the Government, and the immigration authorised by the schedule 
is, as a rule, below the figure proposed by the Executive. 

All but a trifling proportion of the permits authorised by the 
Schedule remain at the disposal of the Zionist Organisation, which, 
therefore, plays in practice a decisive part in the selection of 
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immigrants, once the number of admissions has been fixed. 
In the first place, it devolves upon the Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive to distribute the immigration certificates among the various 
eniugration centres. This 1s in itself a matter which calls for the exer- 
cise of care and judgment, since the centres which have the largest 
Jewish population or the largest number of applicants on their regis- 
ters, or which, for other reasons, may be regarded as having special 
claims to consideration, are not necessarily those which can provide at 
a given moment the largest number of suitable immigrants. In the 
second place, when the distribution of certificates has heen completed 
by the Palestine Zionist Executive, it remains for the individual 
immigrants to be selected locally. For this purpose the Zionist 
Organization maintains Central Palestine Offices in various parts of 
Europe, of which the most important are at Warsaw, Czernowitz, 
Kovno and Berlin, together with Port Offices at Trieste and Constanza. 
In addition to the selection and medical inspection of immigrants, the 
Palestine Offices are also responsible for arranging passport formali- 
ties, travelling facilities, and transport of baggage. In this connection, 
agreements providing for the carriage of immigrants and their bag- 
gage to Palestine at cheap rates have been made with certain shipping 
companies, though, owing to the recent heavy decline in the number of 
immigrants, these concessions are in some danger of being withdrawn. 


Number Number | Number Number | 


of author- | of certifi- | of certifi- of lost 
PERIOD. ised cer- | cates sent cates certifi- of 

tificates. abroad. utilised. cates. | . 
July 1922-Mar. 1923 1,535 1,535 1,400 135 Approx. 
April 1923-Mar. 1924; 1,028 1,028 1,000 ae the num- 
April-Sept. 1924 2,400 2,400 2,400 — ber of 
Oct. 1924-Mar. 1925} 3.425 3,425 3,425 — arrivals 
April 1925-Sept. 1925; 9,200 9,200 6,811 1,389 25.796 
Oct. 1925-Mar. 1926 7,500 7,500 5,764 1,736 23.1% 
Oct. 1926-Mar. 1927 1,500 525 220 1,280 85.3% 
April 1927-Sept. 1927 500 445 & ? Unknown 


The Palestine Offices have since 1927 been under the financial control 
of the Immigration Department of the Palestine Zionist I:xecutive, 
which fixes their budgets, but their actual working 1s locally controlled 
by committees made up of representatives of various local Zionist 
groups, with the result that the selection of immigrants tends in some 
cases to be influenced by considerations of party politics. 


The Zionist Organization also has its own arrangements for the 
reception of immigrants on their arrival in Palestine, where Zionist 
immigration offices take charge of them on landing and provide them, 
where necessary, with temporary accommodation at hostels maintained 
for the purpose, and in suitable cases with cash advances. Medical 
assistance is also available. Part of the expenditure thus incurred 1s 
eventually recovered from the immigrants. It 1s difficult to ascertain 
exactly what these repayments amount to, but from information 
supplied to the Commission by the Immigration Department of the 
Palestine Zionist Executive it appears that in the ten months October, 
1926, to July, 1927 (the latest period for which figures are available), 
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the total expenditure of the Immigration Department was £E.48,398, 
while payments by immigrants (including payments made to the 
Palestine Offices abroad) totalled £E.4,768. It is also part of the 
functions of the Immigration Department to arrange for the drafting 
of new arrivals into suitable employment either in the towns or on the 
land. In this part of its work the Immigration Department has the 
advice and assistance of the Jewish Labour Federation, which plays 
an important part in the allocation of employment. 

“Independent Means” Iimigrants.—Immigrants of the “indepen- 
dent means” category are under no obligation to pass through the 
Palestine Offices, their applications, as explained above, being individ- 
ually dealt with by the Immigration authorities in Jerusalem. In 
practice, however, immigrants of this type also avail themselves in 
many cases of the services of the Palestine Offices in obtaining visas 
and arranging transport. They also look to the Palestine Offices for 
information as to prevailing conditions in Palestine and as to suitable 
openings for the employment of their capital. 

The following table shows the immigration into Palestine since 


1921: 


Month. 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
January ... — 978 1,022 398 1,762 1,25 .134 
February — 955 888 430 1,860 1,492 161 
March ... — 793 1,151 578 3811 2,466 228 
April... — 880 960 938 3,004 1,556 256 
May ... 5,907 799 973 831 3,228 1,609 273 
June... — 530 941 1,739 4102 1,437 311 
July hed — 453 636 1654 2,779 863 223 
August ) — 330 743 2,583 3,586 903 190 
September — 691 633 2,556 3,472 785 272 
October ... 743 720 548 1,000 3,843 750 189 
November 765 1,188 590 1,859 2,791 605 306 
December 1,102 809 383 1,726 2,695 565 170 
Total ... 8,517 9,326 9,468 16,292 36,933 14,656 2,713 


_ The following table gives in annual form the total number of 
immigrants and emigrants, as well as the ratio of immigration and 
emigration :— 


JEWISH IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION IN THE YEARS 1922-1926. 
(Official figures.) * 


Year. Imanigration. Emugration. Percentages. 
LOZ2: cutee diag, tus 7 844 1,503 19% 
1929 thie. “gee: RSS: 7,422 3,466 47% 
JOZ4 22% tas aoe —12,856 2,037 16% 
1929: se ames yee +-O0;,80] 2,151 6% 
1920> ‘ne oes. aed 13,081 7,365 57 % 
VOLT awarded, Pecos 2,788 5,073 180% 
Total ... ... 77,792 21,595 29% 


* Travellers and persons who have not completed registration are not in- 
cluded. As in other tabular material the data cannot be considered as exact. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLONISATION. 


THE PosSIBILITY AND DESIRABILITY OF ACQUIRING ADDITIONAL 
LAND FOR COLONISATION. 


(i) In Areas where Jewish Colonisation has already begun. 


The total exploitable land surface of Palestine does not exceed 
414 million acres (14,000,000 dunams), of which approximately 234 
million acres (11,000,000 dunams) are considered as cultivable. 
There are in Jewish hands, about 1,000,000 dunams. These holdings* 
in July, 1927, were distributed as follows :— 


P.I.C.A. wee eee «s+ approximately 400,000 dunams. 
Jewish National Fund ae = 200, 7 
Old Settlements and “Achuzoth” a 200,000 ” 
American Zion Commonwealth ‘a 100,000 —s”’ 
Various Companies and Individuals” 100,000” 


The Government of Palestine have in their possession certain 
State lands which they may put at the disposal of settlers, and the 
Zionist Organisation has been concerned with these possibilities. 

Most of the lands owned by Jews are in the Emek; along the 
Coastal Plain ; in upper and lower Galilee and in Judzea. In the Emek, 
because of the considerable settlement of Jews in that section, land 
values have risen. This applies to such lands in the coastal 
area as are available, particularly in the section in which grapes, 
oranges, etc., can be grown profitably. Additional lands are available 
in all of these sections. The possibility and desirability of acquiring 
them will largely depend upon the ability to purchase them at a fair 
market value, and on the results of further exploratory surveys 
concerning the quality of the soil and the adequacy of water for 
irrigation purposes. 


(11) In other parts of Palestine. 


There is a possibility of obtaining large tracts of land in the 
Negev. The ownership of this land is in doubt and would probably 
have to be decided by the courts or depend upon the settlement of 
titles pursuant to new legislation. Ownership of land in the Negev 
differs somewhat from that in the Emek. There are few Arab 
villages and little permanent farming in that region. The inhabitants 
are largely of the Bedouin type, many of whom are not owners but 
“squatters.” Their farming is sporadic and crude. Failure of 
harvest is not unusual. In that case, the Bedouin moves on. The 


* Report of the Head Office of the Keren Kayemeth Leisrael, Jerusalem 
(July, 1927), page 94. 

_ .t See Section 14 paragraph II of the 1925 Memorandum submitted by the 
Zionist Organisation to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
Section 14, paragraph II of the 1926 Memorandum; Section 15, paragraph II 
of the 1927 Memorandum. 
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geographical position of the Negev south of Beersheba automatically 
removes this section, on economic grounds alone, from serious con- 
sideration for the present. 

There is practically no information at hand regarding the amount 
of water which would be available in the Negev for irrigation. 

The climate of the Jordan Valley makes it possible to produce 
under irrigation sugar canes, bananas, dates, alligator pears and all 
kinds of citrus fruits. Small grains and vegetables are grown with 
winter rains, but the returns are not attractive. Most of the land 
is now used for pasture by nomadic flocks. 


M&rTHODS OF COLONISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


(i) Fruit Farming, Cereal Farming, Dairy Farming, and other 
Branches of Agriculture. 


Until the coming of the Templar and the Jewish colonists, begin- 
ning about fifty years ago, the agriculture of Palestine continued to be 
conducted as it had been for very many centuries, unatfected by mod- 
ern agricultural science or modern agricultural methods. There were 
no demands on it other than to supply the meagre living needs of a 
primitive people, who knew no luxury, and to whom hard and cease- 
less toil was accepted as inevitable and entirely natural. The land pro- 
duced no surplus from which to build a better agriculture, and there 

ras apparently neither encouragement nor help from the Government, 

While over the larger part of Palestine flocks, attended by shep- 
herds, and fields of wheat and barley, durra and sesame, mostly scanty, 
still characterise the agricultural landscape, a distinetly higher type 
of agriculture is being established. This is, of course. found chiefly 
in the German and Jewish colonies, but also to a marked degree in 
the groves and fields of the Arabs in the vicinity of those colomes. 
In these areas the squalid villages of the natives are ceasing to donn- 
nate the landscape in the presence of the newly-built villages of the 
immigrant colonies; modern farm equipment ts taking its place beside 
the nail plough and the ancient threshing floor, field crops new to 
Palestine are being introduced ; vineyards and almond groves are 
being extended, along with the planting of some deciduous orchards ; 
bananas and other specialty crops are being tried out; winter veve- 
tables are being grown for export to Egypt, Damascus and Western 
European countries, as improved marketing methods make that 
possible. In short, really modern agriculture is being undertaken in 
Palestine and the country 1s being confronted with the many cultural 
and economic problems that characterise present-day agriculture in 
all western countries. 


Aside from the human and financial problems that attend every 
colonization effort, a difficulty of Jewish agriculture in Palestine is 
the infertility of the soil in certain areas that are without possibility 
of irrigation. The water supply of the country is limited. Outside of 
parts of the Jordan Valley, a portion of the Iemek, and an undeter- 
mined though considerable area in the Coastal Plain agriculture must 
always be on a dry-farming basis, and this is true of by far the greater 
part of the country. In the ‘absence of large supplies of animal manure, 
up-building of the soil of dry-farmed areas is a slow process, although 
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ultimately possible with the rainfall that occurs in the northern 
two-thirds of Palestine. 

Another difficulty to which second place should be given 
is the distance of Palestine from large consuming markets for 
both staple and specialty products to which the country is suited. 
The Jaffa orange is being sent to British and Continental markets 
with a very good profit to the growers, yet a considerable measure of 
deterioration in production, coupled with a rapidly 1 increasing output 
and lack of standardization, are already warning Palestinian growers 
of the difficulties of modern competitive horticulture. A foretaste of 
the same difficulties has already been given the growers of table grapes 
and winter vegetables for export, and a similar situation will arise 
with other Palestinian products. The Commission, however, does not 
consider any of these difficulties insurmountable. It calls attention 
to them only because they bulk large among the agricultural problems 
that confront the Jewish settlers. 

While the production yields of nearly all staple crops now being 
raised by Jewish farmers in Palestine are low, due not alone to the 
conditions of fertility above referred to, but also in many instances 
to wrong selection of crops and to insufficient farming methods, the 
Jewish settlers are making definite advances. One of the best examples 
of this is dairy production. The improvement of dairy cows is being 
achieved by cross-breeding with Holland, Beirut and Damascus stock. 
Annual milk production, frequently amounting to only 700 kilos per 
Arab cow, is being increased to 2,500 and even more than 3,000 kilos 
in the case of the better bred stock. This advance step is only being 
accomplished with much difficulty and at great expense. The fact 
that this movement is gradually succeeding in the face of difficult 
problems of acclimatisation attests to the determination of the coloni- 
sation authorities and many of the settlers to increase production by 
improving the means of production. 


Citrus Fruits. 


Horticultural crops have long been associated with Palestine. 
In Biblical and other literature’ the recurring allusion to the 
vine, the olive and the fig trees, and to other fruits is an indication 
of the importance fruits played in the food supply of ancient times. 
At the present time these same fruits form an important part of the 
horticultural produce of the country and in a large way enter into 
the diet of both Jew and Arab. 

From the point of view of exports the following figures indicate 
the relative importance of agricultural products, the part that fruit and 
fruit products play in relation to other crops, and the predominant part 
taken by the orange industry in the export trade of Palestine. 


Total value of all exports 1926 wee wee = $6,444,905 
Value of agricultural exports... ... 4,880,405 
Value of fruit and fruit products exported sina: 7OslE15575 
Value of orange exports 1 Wien eyed 000 


The predominant part played by fruits and especially oranges in 
the economic life of the country is very evident. In 1927 the value of 
the orange export rose to about $4,000,000. . 

The orange is the most important agricuitaral: product ‘ek Palestine 
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and its proper cultivation, picking, handling, shipping and marketing 
are of transcendent importance. The central plateau is unsuitable 
for orange growing because of temperature and rainfall. The 
Emek is excluded because of absence of rainfall and: the unlikelihood 
of irrigation and the heavy soils which predominate. Orange growing 
is possible in the upper Jordan Valley if adequate wind protection 
can be developed. As to the Lower Jordan Valley the few oranges 
produced in the vicinity of Jericho are sweeter than those grown on 
the coast, and ripen earlier. A more thorough study and field tests 
are necessary to determine the possibilities and limitations of orange 
growing under the extreme heat of this section before commercial 
recommendations can be made with safety. The Government station 
at Jericho is undertaking studies in connection with this problem. 

The orange industry at present lacks one strong central grower- 
controlled agency through which its product can be distributed, new 
markets developed, standardisation of pack and quality maintained, 
supplies and equipment purchased, collective action on transportation 
rates secured, credit on the basis of the industry obtained, and needed 
investigations from government and other research agencies secured. 

The largest part of the Jaffa orange crop is sold to local merchants 
in Jaffa. These buyers purchase the fruit either by contracting for 
the crop as a whole on the tree, doing the picking and packing them- 
selves, taking the whole crop at so much per box, or by contract for a 
given number of packed boxes, the grower making up any deficit in his 
own grove by purchases elsewhere. The sale under such a system has 
introduced and extended a speculative element in the business that is 
assuming threatening proportions. Keen competition has raised the 
price to high points in advance of the picking season. During the past 
year prices realised were below speculative hopes and a number of 
brokers in England lost heavily on advances to the merchants. The 
Arab buyers have no investment at stake since they venture into 
handling oranges in connection with their regular businesses; they 
have no vital interest in the orange business, they have not contributed 
to the development of markets, improvement of production and pack- 
ing methods. As long as a large part of the annual crop is handled by 
this group no great progress either in production or distribution can 
be hoped for. 

Grape Fruit. 


In Palestine, so far, the area of bearing trees is so small that no 
reliable figures of the yields can be obtained. It is believed that there 
is room for a fairly large grape fruit development which will be remu- 
nerative provided that expansion is not too fast. 


| Lemon. 

Prior to the war Palestine had an extensive export trade with 
Russia. While conditions are favorable for lemon production in 
Palestine there is little hope for development unless Russia opens 
up her vast territory. 

Lime. 

Conditiqns are, nof, favorable enough to compete with miure 

tropical countries. ce bes: 
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Ethrog. 


This fruit is purely of Jewish ritual value. Owing to the limited 
demand no large output could be utilised. As a minor crop it will 
continue to pay growers who wish to devote the extra care needed to 
produce first-grade fruit. | 


Mandarins (Tangerines). 


The present consumption of European markets does not seem to 
warrant large scale development. 


Grapes. 


Climatically the whole of Palestine is suitable for the growth of 
grapes. Grape-growing in Palestine in the future will depend upon 
changing world conditions as they relate to wine, table grapes, and 
raisins. 

The war stopped development and in the post-war period the 
industry went through another crisis, as the most important markets 
were in Eastern Europe, which practically disappeared owing to 
depressed currencies and political conditions. During the last two or 
three years, conditions have greatly improved. The increased cost of 
Italian and French wines, and the stabilisation of currencies, have 
created favourable conditions under which wine-making is becoming 
profitable. Demand has increased to the extent that sellers are unable 
to keep on hand supplies for ageing. 

Another factor making for improved conditions is the development 
of a market for carbonated but unfermented grape juice in Moslem 
countries. 

The grape industry can not, however, stand any large expansion 
on a colonisation basis at the present time. 

The growing of table grapes for export is still in the experimental 
stage. There is a possibility of developing a market in England 
during the early summer months, providing proper varieties are found 
and practical methods of packing and shipping worked out. These 
problems are unsolved at the present time. 

Raisins from Transjordania are at the present time entering into 
export trade to a limited extent. It is doubtful if Jewish farmers can 
compete with the Arab and with other raisin-growing countries of the 
world in producing raisins as a major product. Experiments have 
shown that a good product can be obtained, but the cost on a commer- 
cial scale is yet to be determined. Should a table grape industry be 
developed, the making of raisins from fruit not suitable for export 
might prove profitable, depending upon the variety used. 


Almonds. 


Even during the recent dry years, almonds have paid a return in 
areas to which they are adapted. There is a good market and there 
are areas that can still be planted.. A higher return would be received 
if better varieties were grown. A start has been made in selecting new 
varieties and promising results have been obtained. 


Figs. 
Present Palestinian varieties apparently cannot compete with 
American and Smyrna varieties in the world market. Profitable fig- 
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growing by Jewish farmers will depend upon the development. or 
introduction of varieties that can be grown under Palestinian condi- 
tions, and yield a dried or canned product that 1s equal to or better 
than standard export varieties of other countries. In the absence of 
adequate irrigation resources, the future possibilities of such an indus- 
try are doubtful. 

Bananas. 


Experimental banana planting in the Jordan Valley and in the 
Coastal Plain have indicated climatic conditions suitable to the grow- 
ing of the Cavendish or Canary Island type, where protection against 
wind is provided. At the present time the nematode has become a 
serious menace to existing groves. The ability of this fruit to produce 
profitable crops for two or three years in spite of the nematode is yet 
to be determined. 

Dates. 


Provided a sufficient water supply can be economically developed 
dates should prove a profitable crop in the Jordan Valley, especially in 
the Jericho district. Temperature conditions are satisfactory in the 
Negev, but up to the present time no water supply sufficient for irriga- 
tion has been found. 

Olives. 

The profits of olive-growing are very uncertain. Under irrigation 
a pickling industry might be developed on a small scale, particularly 
on heavy soils where other fruit trees will not grow. Research is 
necessary before the possibilities and limitations of such a projected 
industry can be known. 

Deciduous Fruits. 


Apples, pears, peaches, apricots, and plums of good quality are to 
be found in the hilly and mountainous parts of Palestine. Large scale 
plantings are not feasible because of shallowness of soils, excessive 
cost of terrace construction and maintenance, and limited water sup- 
ply. Profitable production of these fruits by Jewish farmers in the hill 
areas will for a long time be limited to individuals here and there 
where exceptionally favourable conditions are found. 

In the Coastal Plain excellent plums are found under irrigation, 
usually quite free from fruit fly attack. They are, however, usually 
on soils well adapted to citrus, the returns from which are much 
greater. 

Fruit growing in the Emek is limited by four major factors :— 

1. Lack of adequate irrigation. 

2. Uniformly heavy, tight soils. 

3. Hot dry winds in spring blossoming time. 
4. Presence of Mediterranean fruit fly. 

The successful culture of any fruit tree there is yet to be demon- 
strated. 

Melons. 


The growing of melons—primarily water melons—is an important 
industry in Palestine. The industry is confined almost entirely to 
the Coastal Plain and 1s in the hands of the Arabs. Exports in 1926 
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to Egypt were 34,541 tons at a value of $514,945. The future outlook 
is uncertain, since niuch of the land upon which the melons are grown 
—particularly sandy loams—is the most desirable orange land, and 
in so far as water will prove available, will eventually be planted 
with orchards. With improved varieties and with pest and disease: 
control, the melon industry might become profitable for the Jewish 
farmer on land upon which water will not be available for orchard 
fruits. It is a problem requiring more thorough economic study and 
experimentation. 
Pomegranate. 


This is one of the oldest traditional fruits of Palestine. The 
production is almost entirely in the hands of Arab farmers. The 
pomegranate is readily grown from cuttings, requires little care, and 
is comparatively free from pests and diseases. Egypt offers a pros- 
pective market. 

Cereal Farming. 

Wheat, barley, oats, durra, and sesame have long been the native 
field crops of Palestine. The range of crops being grown or tried 
in the Jewish colonies is much greater. 

Statistical data are not at hand, but the data for the Zionist 
colonies for 1926 are representative of the others. Grains led among 
the field crops, with 76 per cent. of the total, 33 per cent. being wheat. 
Besides wheat, the grains included barley, oats, maize and millet. 
Fodders, with nearly 15 per cent., mainly included clover, pumpkins, 
beets, vetches and maize. . 

About 80 per cent. of the wheat land in the Zionist colonies pro- 
duced a yield of 9 to 13 bushels per acre. In the United States the 
average yields, good, bad and indifferent, are between 14 and 15 
bushels per acre. In Denmark, Belgium, Holland and Switzeriand 
they are consistently about 40 bushels per acre. 


Vegetables. 


The climate of the Coastal Plain and of the Jordan Valley is 
suitable for growing winter vegetables as special crops. Experimental 
work has started in a limited way with tomatoes, egg-plant, cucumber 
and cauliflower. The latter vegetable grown at Dagania has been 
shipped to Roumania with success. In so far as carrying quality is 
concerned, returns were fair. The quality of the cauliflower is 
excellent, yields were high and with proper improvement in transport 
facilities and market exploitation in Europe this crop might become 
important. 

Dairy Farming. 

Dairy farming in Palestine shows signs of healthy development. 
The breeds have been improved and the yields greatly increased. 
The Zionist colonies contained 3,116 dairy cattle of all ages in 1926. 
Twenty-nine per cent. were still of the Arab variety, 24 per cent. 
Damascus, 26 per cent. half-breed and cross-breed, 11-per cent. 
Beirut, 5 per cent. Holland, and 2 per cent. Germany. Only 1,155 
sheep were present. In many of the colonies there are modern 
dairies conducted on scientific lines. Nothing has been done in the 
manufacture of canned milk or milk powder. 
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Cotton. 

From time to time the suggestion has been made that the growing 
of cotton be developed in Palestine. The soil in certain areas is 
suitable. The possibility of growing it depends on the elimination 
of the boll weevil and on the provision of cheap labour. 


Tobacco. 


The cultivation of tobacco, which 1s grown by both sections of 
the population, has developed considerably and now largely supplies 
the local market, as is shown by the imports which have fallen from 
£250,000 in 1922 to £53,000 in 1926. Much larger quantities could 
be produced if an export market could be found, but in the absence 
of outstanding qualities, it takes time and money for a new product 
to gain a footingsin the world market. 


(c) METHODS OF COLONISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
(11) the relative advantages of the various types of scttlement. 


The Zionist settlements are of two main types. In the Moshavei 
Ovdim (Smallholders Settlements) the individual settler farms his 
own holding though there is a good deal of co-operative purchasing 
and marketing. In the Kvutzoth (Co-operative Groups), the 
land is held and farmed by the group as a whole, receipts are pooled, 
and the principle of corporate ownership is pushed to its furthest 
limits. It should be added that in both types of colony the employment 
of hired labour is ruled out; it is regarded as an axiom that the settler 
and his family must do everything for themselves. 

In accordance with a census taken by the Zionist Organisation 
in April, 1927. The aggregate Jewish population engaged in agricul- 
ture and semi-agricultural professions in all settlements was 30,500 
as compared with 159172 registered by the Government census in 
October, 1922. There was, thus, an increase of 100 per cent. during 
44 years (October, 1922-April, 1927). 

The population in the settlements controlled or financed by the 
Zionist Organisation was as follows :— 


Population No. of 

Men Women Children! Total | Settle- 

ments 
Co-operative groups... a 842 659 420 1,921 17 
Smallholders’ settlements a 948 767 833 2.553 11 
New colonization 1926 and 1927 472 303 265 1,040 8 
Settlements supported .. ” 182 145 136 463 8 
Girls’ farms ae bx ag 9 152 Zz 163 5 
Yemenite quarters a - 402 390 576 1,368 5 
Other places is bs ie 39 43 4 86 4 
Agricultural Exper. Station ..|' 7 2 — 9 1 
Total ..| 2,901 2,461 2,241 7,303 59 


The relative advantages of various types of settlements is an 
important question and at the same time very vexing. Viewed from 
the purely economic angle, there are still insufficient data to determine 
which particular type of the newer settlements will become self- 
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supporting. Doubtless, at the time of their beginnings the kvuzah 
type enabled the colonists organised under this plan to accomplish 
results co-operatively which would have been more difficult under 
individual initiative. Nothing is more significant in the kvuzah 
colonies than the spirit of sacrifice to an ideal, which has actuated the 
members. It is an open question, whether without this idealism equal 
results could have been effected. 


An unsuccessful attempt has been made to approach the matter 
from the statistical point of view. Unfortunately, the available figures 
do not lead to any very definite conclusions, when all relevant circum- 
stances are taken into account. So far as they go, they appear to 
suggest that the moshav is a more efficient economic instrument than 
the kvuzah. Little reliance can, however, be placed on this conclusion 
for a variety of reasons. 


It is impressing that sober, sensible men exist who, after long 
experience, believe most firmly that the kvuzah organisation is 
unquestionably the best; and it is evident that men of this type 
would fit badly—so far as could be foreseen—into any other form 
of colony. The quantity of this material is not large, but it 
undoubtedly exists. 


However, it is evident that grave difficulties, economic and 
psychological, are inherent in the kvuzah. 

In Kvuzoth personal antipathies gradually declare themselves, and 
circumstances are such that escape is impossible without leaving the 
colony. The necessity for approaching the Committee before obtain- 
ing permission for relatives to reside in the settlement is found irk- 
some. The women usually dislike the communal conditions; the men 
are therefore pressed to provide a home where greater privacy 
and greater personal freedom may be obtained. On the economic 
side also, having to bear a share of the burden which the lazy or in- 
competent worker imposes on the community generally causes resent- 
ment. There is the temptation on the part of the efficient to slacken 
their own efforts. Some dislike any limitation of the hours of labour. 

Individual farms offer greater incentive to industry and thrift. 
They give more freedom to the family to plan its farming operations 
for the year and to carry out the daily tasks. 

The variations in the kind of work to be done, the exercise of 
judgment as to the time of planting and the kinds of crops to plant 
distinguishes farming from industries where the same operations are 
performed day after day. The difference between good and poor 
farmers is much greater than the difference between good and poor 
workers in factories. Where each family cultivates its own farm, the 
earning of a livelihood is the stimulus to thought and effort, and the 
infallible test of fitness. 


All these considerations are weighty and sound. The logic of 
events appears to be in favour, of the moshav; the kvuzah— 
despite strong official support—is giving way before the moshav. In 
the struggle between the two, there can be no doubt that the moshav 
must win, and that it 1s already winning rapidly. The fluidity of the 
membership, the constant flux and change in many kvutzoth, are all 
against the continuance of the system. 
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(c) MrTHODS OF COLONISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


(iii) the relations, including in particular the Financial Relations 
between the settler and the colontsing agency. 


The recovery of the advances made to colonists 1s the crux of all 
colonisation schemes. It is a question which bristles with difficulties. 
Generally speaking, when colonists have been established en masse, 
recoupment becomes peculiarly hard. It is difhcult to apply effective 
pressure; and effective pressure, over any considerable area, may 
mean in the last analysis the partial destruction of the work accom- 
plished. One cannot colonise, and then eject—and yet ejectment, or 
the threat of ejectment, is often the only effective means to secure 
repayment which can be resorted to. It must be recognised that, 
when money has been sunk in any large scheme of colonisation, power 
has, to a very large extent, passed out of the hands of the colomsing 
body. Where the colonists are strongly organised—as in Palestine— 
the difficulties are increased. Everything depends on the psychology 
of the settlers. The settler must be taught, as far as that ts possible, 
by administrative methods and by propaganda, that repayment 1s 
expected, and will be enforced by all available means. The important 
point is that, throughout the work, the whole attitude of the colonising 
body, in all their relations with the settlers, should be such as to 
inculcate the conviction that repayment is expected and will be 
enforced. 

Judged by this criterion, the methods hitherto adopted in the Zion- 
ist colonies have not been satisfactory. Contracts with the settlers have 
not yet been signed, and third parties had been permitted to enter into 
negotiations with the Executives as to the repayment terms. In the 
colonies, the Palestine Zionist Executive was not looked to as the body 
which governed and directed the colonisation movement. These func- 
tions were, to a great extent, in the hands of the Executive of the 
Federation of Agricultural Workers. The Zionist [:xecutive fre- 
quently merely registered their decisions. That was not a situation 
favourable to the signature of reasonable contracts, or to the enforce- 
ment of the measures necessary to secure repayment. 


EMPLOYMENT OF HIRED LABOUR. 


Reference must here be made to the situation created by the 
principle, which is regarded as axiomatic in the Zionist settlements, 
that no hired labour should be employed, and that the whole of the 
work should be done by the settler and his family. 

Under this policy outside labour is not permitted. It is 
a source of pride to each colonist that he is cultivating his own 
farm unaided, excepting such aid as is given by the members of his 
family. Should he become ill, his farm is cared for by his fellow- 
colonists, to whom such care is a duty of the first order. The idealism 
is beautiful. It seems ungracious to question whether it is practical. 
Frequently, there 1s more work than can be done by the farmer and 
his family. To meet this need, farmers are importing “relations,” 
such as cousins, etc., to assist them. In this way, they feel that they 
are not violating the fundamental principle of the Moshav. 

The amount of labour required varies with the different seasons 
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of the year, and periods of stress in a given district come at the same 
time. Local exchange of labour between farmers in these periods is 
not possible. Either the farmer must do less than he ought to do 
in normal periods, or he must employ outside help in these periods 
of extra demand. The practice throughout the world is to employ 
additional labour during these brief periods. Prohibition against 
hired labour involves a farm programme based on under-employment 
during the greater part of the year, and places the colonists, when 
they need more help, in a position where the necessary work cannot 
be done. 

Another result that follows the rule against outside labour is to 
exclude from these colonies the Jewish family which earns its living by 
working for wages. Some of the most efficient and most skilful 
workers prefer to work for wages, without assuming the risks and 
responsibilities of farm ownership and management. 


AFFORESTATION. 


A factor that will contribute to the success of agriculture in 
Palestine and to its restoration and influence will be the 
reforestation of hills now barren and denuded. This would check 
erosion, retard run-off from winter rainfall, and equalise the flow 
of springs. It would recreate beauty of landscape and obliterate 
and hide much of the bareness and soil ruin, the results of almost 
criminal indifference and neglect in the past. 


IRRIGATION. ‘ 


One of the problems which must be faced is that of irrigation. 
Careful studies in this province demand money and time. The reports 
at hand in the majority of instances give meager information. They 
do, however, suggest the scope of the problem. 


(A) The Huleh Plain. 


The Huleh Plain is a well defined valley to the north, east and 
west of which mountains rise abruptly; to the south it is shut in 
by a comparatively low ridge behind which the Huleh Lake is formed. 
The pestilential papyrus marshes, the largest known in the world, 
are the shallow portions of the lake and an essential part of it. In 
addition all round the north-east and western edges of the plain 
there are numerous smaller marshes. The lake is the consequence 
of an intrusion of basalt across the Jordan Valley. Through this 
intrusion the Jordan has cut a deep narrow gorge, and to drain the 
lake and its tributary marshes it will be necessary to enlarge this 
gorge. 

The most important single irrigable area in the Jordan Valley is 
to be found in and around the marshes of Lake Huleh. This land 
is of exceptional fertility. All or nearly all can be watered by gravity © 
from the springs which flow out of the hills on both sides of the 
marsh. Two obstacles stand in the way of this reclamation. One 
is the heavy cost of cutting through the basaltic dike at the south 
end of Lake Huleh, which is necessary for proper drainage, and the 
other is the acquiring of title to the land. A preliminary and rough 
estimate of the cost is about $6,200,000 to include deep ploughing, 
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detailed drainage and irrigation or excluding interest charge, 
$4,200,000. This estimate makes the reclamation cost, excluding 
interest and settlement charges, about $468 per acre. 


(B) The Jordan Valley Proper. 


There is an area of 30,000 dunams bounded by the Jordan on the 
west, the Lake of Tiberias on the north, the Transjordan hills on 
the east, and the Yarmuk River on the south, which is particularly 
well adapted to irrigation. It is in this section that the Palestine 
Electric Corporation is establishing its first plant. The cost of 
irrigating this section still needs investigation. 

The area between the lake and Beisan.on the west of the Jordan 
is about 40,000 dunams, of which not more than 12,000 to 15,000 
are fit for irrigation. The sundry springs in this area are not of 
great importance. 

The area of the Jordan Valley west of the river from Beisan south 
to the Wady-es-Sherar is about 100,000 dunams, and the net area 
available for irrigation is about 75,000 dunams. Since, however, the 
water is not concentrated in one place and will either be very costly 
to collect or will be used in small volumes over small areas, potential 
irrigated area must be reduced to 21,240 dunams. The area of the 
Jordan Valley west of the river from Jisr-el-Mujamieh to Betsan 1s 
about 42,300 dunams and it is estimated that 31,700 dunams are 
available for irrigation. 

Concerning this section of Palestine, there is not likely to be any 
opportunity of storing water on a large scale in the area south of 
Beisan, where the strata are mostly limestone; to the north there 
are areas of basalt where a suitable basin might be formed, but this 
will require considerable time to investigate. 

The irrigated area around Jericho can be extended by the clearing 
out and more economical use of the springs above the city, and the 
same result will follow the drainage of the marshes east of the Dead 
Sea. With the full development of the potential water power of the 
Jordan, the low-lying fertile lands along the river will be brought 
under irrigated culture, but sufficient information is not now available 
to determine the extent. One thing, however, seems assured, that the 
water supply will be ample for all the land that can be reached with 
lifts that are commercially possible. 


(C) The Coastal Plain North of Acre. 


The area between the sea and the hills in this region is divided 
into sand dunes and light soil, in which calcareous sand stone is 
marked, and heavy soils. Experience shows that calcareous sand 
' stone is the principal water-bearing stratum in the coastal plain of 
Palestine. The areas are 6,500 dunams (1,500 acres) sand dunes, 
30,000 dunams (6,800 acres) light soil including 13,000 dunams 
(3,000 acres) calcareous sand stone, and 58,000 dunams (13,000 
acres) heavy soil. The conditions of soil and climate appear to be 
very similar to that of the Plain of Sharon between Haifa and Jaffa, 
except that here there is a slightly larger rainfall. 
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(D) The Emek. 


The Emek is a valley comprising the valley of the Kishon and 
Jalud rivers from the Haifa-Acre coast to where the latter meets the 
Jordan valley at Beisan. 

Except for the Jalud River running from Ain Harod to 
Beisan, there is no supply of water on a scale suited to irrigating more 
than small local areas as an economic proposition, other than along 
the coast. In this area the Kurdani springs yield sufficient water to 
irrigate about 50,000 dunams (12,000 acres) which calls for a com- 
manded area of some 100,000 dunams (23,000 acres). The water 
from the Jalud River is sufficient to irrigate about 5,000 dunams 
- 100 acres) and there is a project now under construction for utilis- 

ing it. 

There is the possibility of constructing a storage tank on the 
Wadi-es-Sidr between the villages of Geva’ and Kfar Yeheskiel. This 
might be comparatively cheaply done by throwing a dam across the 
Wadi if the basin will hold water. 

The only important perennial stream entering from the central 
range is the Kishon. While its flood flow 1s at times considerable, its 
summer surface flow is small and must mainly be obtained by pumping 
from adjoining wells. Present plans contemplate recovery of about 
2,600 cubic metres per day, for use on about 530 dunams (about 
127 acres) in Yajur and the Hassidic colonies and on a small 
additional area. 


(E) Coastal Plain from Haifa to Gaza. 


The coastal plain from Haifa to Gaza is probably the finest citrus 
growing area in the world. This soil may be roughly divided in the 
same way as that of the plain north of Acre. Water is found in the 
calcareous sand stone in varying quantities according more or less to 
the coarseness of the grain. This area is comparatively densely 
populated. The only perennial stream of any importance is the Audja 
near Petach-Tikvah, the right of irrigating from which has been 
conceded to the Palestine Electric Corporation. The discharge is 
comparatively constant, and should be capable of irrigating some 
160,000 dunams (36, 000 acres ). 

Some water is now taken from this stream and plans have been 
made for installing a pumping system that would extend its use to the 
coastal colonies of Kfar Malal, Magdiel, and Kfar Saba, and other 
lands to the west. When fully utilised this stream should supply water 
to a large area—possibly up to 40,000 acres. It is a fine source of 
water now mainly wasting into the sea. . 

Along the coast there are several marshes of considerable size the 
drainage of which is under consideration. 

These are from South to North :— 

(1) Wadi Rubin of which 1,200 dunams (270 acres) can be 
reclaimed at an estimated amount of £3,500 ($17,500) ; this area 
can be irrigated by gravity at a comparatively small extra cost. 

(2) Birket Ramadan (Nahr-el-Faliq); here 5,000 dunams 
(1,100 acres) can be reclaimed for an estimated amount of £10,000 
($50,000) maximum; this area can also be irrigated by ery: 
at a comparatively small extra cost. 
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(3) Nahr Iskanderuneh; no information available. 

In addition to the above the Kabara marshes fed by the Crocodile 
River, the only other perennial stream on the Coastal Plain which 1s 
fed by springs and is quite constant are being drained now by the 
P.L.C.A.; about 7,000 dunams (1,600 acres) will be reclaimed and, 
including the colony of Benjamina nearby, about 1,800 dunams (+400 
acres) irrigated by gravity. 


(F) The Hills of Galilee and Judea. 


Water holding beds are very limited and are not to be reproduced 
artificially. It may be taken as an axiom that no springs in these hills 
are to be bought except at a ruinous price. Although there are con- 
siderable areas in these hills of basalt formation they are much too 
broken to offer hope of storage basins, although careful search may 
disclose some. 

One method of storing water in large quantities is by open ma- 
sonry cisterns. In modern times no such work has been undertaken 
on a large scale so there are very few cost data. 

Very little irrigation water is available in the hill country, although 
such springs as those at Jenin (on the edge of the Emek) and Nablus, 
are of great local importance. As a rule water in the hill country is 
available only for domestic and stock uses; in no cases can it be 
obtained for irrigating more than small gardens. In some parts of the 
hill country, notably the Judean hills, water for even domestic and 
stock purposes is very difhcult to obtain, in fact. over much of Judea, 
cisterns are very largely relied upon for such needs. Practically 
speaking, therefore, irrigation is not to be considered as a factor in the 
agriculture of these parts of Palestine. 


(G) The Negev. 

It is likely that there are considerable areas of land over which 
sufficient water for irrigation could be found at an economic depth, 
notably at El Auja and Aslug. 

There remains the coastal area with regard to which no 
irrigation data are known. 


Water Legislation. 


There are no laws providing for the public supervision and control 
of underground and surface water supplies. Such legislation usually 
provides for a record of the depth and discharge of every existing 
well, and of the diversions from surface streams. It requires also 
government permits for all future wells or surface diversions. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Of all the developments of recent years, none are so promising as 
those herein considered. It is characteristic of Jewish genius that 
education goes hand-in-hand with empiricism. The contrast between 
Arab and Jewish agricultural methods are marked. In the Arab 
fields the methods of sowing, harvesting and threshing are those of 
1,000 years ago. The hand sickle, the flail and the old threshing- 
board revolved by a donkey or camel are still in use. Jewish 
agriculture avails itself of every modern method and invention. It 
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is not uncommon to find a well-selected library of books on scientific 
agriculture in the modest homes of many farmers. The agricultural 
training schools and farm for girls at Nahalal are truly indicative of 
the scientific spirit behind the entire Jewish agricultural development 
in Palestine. The girls at this school are taught practical farming, 
and at the same time are thoroughly grounded in agricultural theory. 
Equally significant is the Agricultural College for Boys at Mikveh 
Israel. This school, founded by the Alliance Israelite, has developed 
a systematic course of instruction in agriculture. The graduates are 
sent to the colonies as labourers, colonists, and, what is most 
important, as teachers. 

Even an institution such as Shveya, organised primarily to demon- 
strate modern methods of orphan care, has developed a course in 
practical and theoretical agriculture. The Domestic Science School 
at Tel Aviv, run by the Women’s International Zionist Organisation, 
is training girls to become farmers’ wives. When they have finished 
their course at this school, they are frequently sent to Nahalal to get 
practical instruction in farming. In addition to the existing schools, 
the Government is at present completing plans for the erection of a 
big Agricultural College for Jewish Boys, from the funds left by the 
late Mr. Kadoorie, of Shanghai. 

Agricultural education is not confined to special schools only, but 
has also been made part of the curriculum of the general educational 
system. 

Training. 

It is apparent that defective or inadequate training imperils the 
success of any colonisation work. Given physical fitness, and a body 
inured to agricultural labour, the usual estimate is that two years’ 
hard work, under good teaching, is required before a man is fit to 
farm his land intensively. Though opinions differ on this point, the 
general view seemis to be that the training which the workers obtain in 
the labour groups is of comparatively little value in enabling a man to 
run an intensively worked farm, except to the extent that it hardens 
his body, and gives him a working knowledge of farming conditions 
in general. 

The present methods are inadequate; they do not secure that the 
men settled on the land are adequately trained prior to settlement ; 
and, hitherto at least, no adequate administrative machinery has been 
provided to palliate the consequences of this defect. In colonisation 
work elsewhere experience has shown that one of the main conditions 
of success is that the settlers should have close to them, available for 
them to refer to at any time, an official who is himself thoroughly 
experienced in agricultural work. They must have a guide, philosopher 
and friend, at their elbow; someone who can put them right at every 
moment and keep them from going wrong; someone who can advise 
them in all matters which may be worrying them, even if those matters 
are not, strictly speaking, of an agricultural character. 


RESEARCH. 


Of prime importance is the work of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Tel Aviv. In some respects the station equals in scientific 
value many of the same kind in the United States and other countries, 
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yet, in so far as station work in horticulture is concerned, it has been 
inadequate and cannot be said to be conducted with a full appreciation 
of the importance of this field. The Horticulture Department as such 
has no laboratory, and up to the summer of 1927 no land except in 
the Emek. The budget for the almost negligible amount of work 
possible under such conditions amounted to two or three hundred 
dollars a year. Some of the more urgent problems related to various 
fruit industries have been undertaken by the pathologist, the entomolo- 
gist, and also by the plant physiologist; their efforts have been limited 
by the lack of funds. 

While men on the staff of the Experiment Station fitted by special 
training in horticulture and its problems in California and elsewhere 
have marked time because of lack of funds and equipment, the 
Colonisation Department has had ample funds for the establishment of 
variety test plots for vines and deciduous fruits and for horticultural 
studies in Syria and Egypt. The justification for such horticultural 
ventures of the Colonisation Department has not been discovered. It 
is not the function of this Department to conduct horticultural re- 
search, its personnel has not the detailed and thorough training and 
practical experience in sub-tropical horticulture as have members of 
the Experiment Station staff. 

Some countries have found it desirable to utilise broadcasting 
facilities for education of all sorts, especially agricultural. Such a 
method in Palestine would bring timely information from authorita- 
tive services, and would be available for Arab as well as Jew. 


THE MEANS BY WHICH FURTHER PROGRESS CAN BE MADE WITH CLOSE 
SETTLEMENT BY JEWS ON THE LAND AS CONTEMPLATED IN AR- 
TICLE 6 OF THE MANDATE FOR PALESTINE. 


: Government Co-operation. 


Up to the present, the Zionist Organisation has received from the 
Government little in the way of active assistance in the settlement 
of Jews on the land. There are three main directions in which it is 
reasonably entitled to look for this assistance :— 

(a) State Lands.—The long-drawn-out negotiations between the 
Zionist Organization and the Government with reference to the allot- 
ment of State lands for Jewish colonisation, more particularly in the 
Beisan area, have, up to the present, produced no positive result. 

(6) The Fiscal System.—The Revenue of the Palestine Govern- 
ment is made up of four main divisions :-— 

(a) Customs; 

(6) “Licences and Taxes,” 1.e., agricultural taxes—tithe, 
werko, and aghnam (animal tax) as well as registration fees 
(rassem), and licences for, and excise on the sale of wines and 
spirits ; 

(c) Fees from the administration of justice and general 
administration ; _ 

(d) Receipts from Government property and state service 
(railways, posts, telegraph and telephone, and state domains). 
The taxes in the strict sense of the term are derived from only 

two categories of receipts: (a) Customs, carried chiefly by the urban 
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population and the Jewish village population, the main consumers 
of imported goods; and (0) taxes bearing mainly upon agriculture, 
4.€., the tithe, werko, and aghnam. The amounts collected for 
customs, licences and taxes from 1920 to 1926 is shown by the fol- 
lowing table :— 


Customs, Licences and Taxes 

Year. £E. % £E. % 
1920-21 272,600 45 336,676 55 
1921-22 623,273 45 758,144 55 
1922-23 594,382 55 ' 492,618 45 
1923-24 481,778 48 518,229 52 
1924-25 626,016 51 611,567 49 
1925-26 864,154 52 782,502 48 


Besides these, there is the registration fee which is derived to 
an important extent from rural land. 
The following are characteristic features of the Palestinian fiscal 
system :— 
(a) The backwardness of this system which dates from ancient 
times. 


(b) The village bears nearly the entire burden of taxation, 
while the city dweller with the exception of the werko, pays no 
direct taxes. 


(c) Accumulation of several taxes on one and the same 
taxpayer, the tithe, werko, and aghnam being collected simul- 
taneously from the same farmer. 


(d) The almost total lack of indirect taxes upon the consumer. 

The most important agricultural tax is the Tithe (osher) which 
is collected on the gross produce of the soil. The tithe on the gross 
produce calculated on the net produce amounts to a high percentage 
(2Z0—50% ). Often crops fall considerably short of the quantities 
indicated by the Estimation Commissions of the Government. 

The defects of the present tithe system are :— 

(a) The comparatively high per capita incidence, in view 
of the prevailing poverty of the rural population of Palestine. 

(6) As the tithe is collected only on cultivated soil, it puts 
a premium on the non-cultivation of land. 

(c) As the tithe is collected uniformly on all lands regardless 
of differences in the variation of the soil and the cost of pro- 
duction, cultivators of poor land are more heavily taxed than 
cultivators of good land. 

(d) Psychologically the tithe exerts an unfavorable effect 
upon the cultivator, as he is less interested in improving his 
farm and increasing his crop yields since he believes that he will 
but have to pay more taxes to the State as a result of the increase 
in his profits. 

Werko is collected upon all immovable property on land as well 
as on buildings. The tax varies according to the legal status of the 
land under Moslem law. It is levied on the capital value of the 
property which was to be re-valued every five years. In reality 
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there were no general re-valuations, and property is_re-valued 
only when it changes hands or when new buildings are erected. 
Thus there came to be two categories of taxpayers, ditferently taxed 
for exactly the same sort of property: the old-established inhabitants 
paying werko calculated upon the extremely low prices of property 
prevailing 30 or 50 years ago, and the post-war immigrants paying 
werko calculated according to prices which were exaggeratedly high 
and often artificially inflated. This has led to two results :— 

(a) that new immigrants, constituting the active element 

of the population, are. more highly taxed, and 

(6) that the building industry is checked to some extent. 

In 1928 the draft of an Urban Property Tax Ordinance was 
published, whereby the werko is to be abolished in cities, and replaced 
by a house tax and a tax on vacant lots. 

The Aghnam or animal tax 1s levied on five kinds of animals, 
sheep, goats, camels, buffaloes and pigs. The tax is collected on the 
increase of live stock, according to its value. It does not play an 
important role in the Revenue of the State. 

The Rassem (registration fee) is collected for entering contractual 
transactions relating to immovable property in the Land Registries 
of the Government (Tabu). In purchase and sale transactions it 
amounts to 3% of the sale value of the property. Its defect is that 
when land is acquired through a Land Agency the tax is really col- 
lected twice : once when the land passes from the original owner to the 
Company, and a second time when it 1s acquired from the latter by the 
permanent owner. 


It is Jewish agriculture which suffers particularly from heavy 
taxation. In some of the settlements founded by the Zionist 
Organisation since the war the per capita incidence for the working 
population amounts to four, five, or six pounds, while it amounts 
to £F.1.48 in Egypt, £E.1.75 in Cyprus, and only £E.5.50 in so 
wealthy a country as the United States of America. This heavy bur- 
den encumbers the Jewish settler from the very first day he establishes 
himself. 

That the existing system is indefensible has, indeed, been 
admitted by the Palestine Government itself, which has definitely 
announced its intention of abolishing it in favour of an equitable land 
tax on approved modern lines, and has, in fact, already begun to take 
steps in that direction. 


(c) Concessions in respect of Taxation —lIt has been repeatedly 
represented to the Government by the Zionist Organisation that some 
concessions in respect of taxation should be made to new agricultural 
settlements in their early stages. Similar concessions are freely made 
in other countries in which the Government desires to encourage 
agricultural colonisation. 


Cost OF SETTLEMENT AND SIZE OF FARM. 


With respect to the close settlement of Jews on purchased lands, 
the matter is primarily one of cost. Whether a farmer purchases his 
own farm with his own funds, or has the money loaned to him by the 
Zionist Organisation or other organisation on land to be purchased 
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for him or on the inalienable land of the Keren Kayemeth, the cost of 
establishing him varies between $5,000 and $7,000. This includes 
the cost of land at existing prices, the necessary equipment in live 
stock, implements, etc., house and barn and maintenance over the 
non-productive period. These figures are minimal and assume that 
the family may be productively settled on 100 dunams in the Emek. 
It has now been found, however, that 100 dunams are insufficient. 

There were weighty social and political reasons for reducing the 
farm unit in Palestine to the lowest economic area. The smaller the 
farms the larger the number of settlers who could be cared for ina 
given colony. The result was to reduce the size of farm units below 
what settlers require to keep them occupied or to earn a living. This 
is shown in the demand for more land, in the practice of renting 
outside land, and the extent to which settlers work for wages a part 
of the time. 

Palestine experience shows that a dry farm should have from 
40 to 8O acres, whether in the Coastal Plain or in the Emek, and that 
60 acres is a safer limit than 40. Where the land can be irrigated 
a much smaller unit is required to support a family. At present 
Jewish farmers follow Arab practices in irrigation, especially in the 
recently planted orange groves. The units may be materially reduced 
if it is found that artificial fertilizers can be profitably applied. 

In some of the colonies there are many more settlers than are 
needed to cultivate the land, and so many more than the land can be 
made to support, that reorganisation is called for. 


5/ 


INDUSTRY. 


OPENINGS FOR THE INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL IN_ INDUSTRIES, 
PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT FOR JEWISH LABOUR. 


PRESENT STATE OF INDUSTRY. 


With the exception of soap and wine, pre-war Palestine had no 
industries of any importance, but since the war there has been a 
marked industrial development, due largely to the influx of Jewish 
capital and labour. The recent immigrants have included a number of 
enterprising individuals with business experience and with money to 
invest, while Jewish labour has proved itself well above the average in 
intelligence and adaptability. Starting almost from zero, Palestinian 
industry has now reached a point at which it already plays an import- 
ant part in the economic life of the country. 

The Palestine Zionist Executive took an industrial census in 1926, 
showing the following results :— 


THIRD CENSUS OF JEWISH INDUSTRIES IN PALESTINE 
AUGUST, 1926. 


SUMMARY. 
Invested 
Branch Number Number | Invested Number | Capital 
of Industries. of H.P. of Capital. | H.P. of (Total). 
Industry. Factories. Workmen. E Workmen.| £E 
Textiles: | Weaving _.... sed 9 100 191 &4,660 
Knitting —.... Rs 13 77 181 46,126 
Cotton reeling 4 24.5 13 7,600 
Spinning of wool 2 2 4 480 
Posamentary 1 _ 6 200 
Tzitzioth l —_— 3 100 
Shoe laces 2 1.75 3 950 
Wadding 1 30 8 6,000 
Ties 1 _ 3 290 
Ropes 1 — 4 300 
Carpets side 2 — 8 2,200 
Embroidery 6 2.75 35 6,500 
Dyeing 1 _— 2 600 
Tailoring 14 1 144 | 39,380 
Shirts wee 3 1 28 1,310 
Hatmaking .... 10 2.25 35 5,985 | 243.25 718 202,641 
Leather: | Tanning _ .... 7 72 32 41,650 
Shoemaking ae 27 «|: 19.4 298 19,350 
Saddlery _ .... oe 5 — 13 1,120 
Various Leather 
Articles .... 3 — 7 1,200 91.4 350 63,320 
Wood: | Veneer ses at l 35 44 6,500 
Furniture and doors, 
windows, etc. =m 36 489.8 498 66,375 
Furniture, bent and : 
plaited (basket 
work) =) 9 — 63 5,168 
Carriages 3 13.5 25 1,650 
Ice-boxes 3 30 30 2,500 
Brushes 4 —_ 17 2,135 
Corks 3 18 ‘ 
Turning on 3 10.25 6 450 
Sundry set 9 1 38 ! 6,590 ! 612.55 739 =| 94,968 
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Branch 
of 
Industry. 


Industries. 


Number 
of 


Factories. 


Invested 
Capital. 
£E 


H.P. 


Number 
of 


Workmen. 


Invested 

Capital 

(Total). 
£E 


a rr crm | rrr te | ee | ee | 


Building 
material 


Stone and marble 
Quarries... oe 

Various articles of 
stone and marble .... 

Stone-crushing as 

Gypsum and Lime .... 

Clay = 3, 

Cement 

Floor-tiles 

Cement Bricks and 
Blocks oz at 

Sundry 7 


eM DOO a> 


eel 
We 


3,798.5 


1,175 


578,225 


rr | ee | eee | ees | oS | ES | | | ST 


Chemical 
Industry 


Soap and Candles .... 

Matches aha 

Fertilizers 

Alcohol 

Paints and Varnish _ 

Perfumery and Cos- 
metics a xs 

Sundry 


Oe, wh otobor 


| el 


91.5 


rc eters fe er | ne | eS | ES | ES | ES | 


Paper 


Printing Lid 

Pincomraphy. and 
ngraving . 

Lithography 

Stationery. .... 

Bookbinding 

Paper boxes and bags 


> 
os 


152.75 


671 


123,930 


Metal 
Industry 


Machinery and 
Implements ... 

Foundries _.... 

Tin, Zinc and Copper 
articles : 
Furniture : 
Electro-platin 
Repairs, installation, 
and metal articles 
for buildings 


et 


mont Gh 


213.25 


490 


76,795 


——_—=$_——— ee 
| RE | NS | ES | NS | NR | aR 


stuffs 


Mills (flour and aus) 
Bakeries 
Macaroni im 
Matzoth (unleavened 
bread) and biscuits 
Salt base Bae 
Edible oils .... 
Milling of salt, pep- 
per, etc. .... 
Dairy products 
Fishing and Fish 
Preserv. .... 
Drying and Cleaning 
of intestines 
Sausages 
Confectionery 
Fruit Preserving 
St Ong drinks 
Beer .. 
Ice... 
Soda-water and 
Syrups 


& WIAA 


1687.75 


1,134 


580,928 


———— 
——_$_—_—_—_—_———— eee ey —— 2, 


Miscella- 
neous 


Cigarettes 
Mirrors zs 
Artificial teeth 
Umbrellas 
Millstones 
Repair of Tires 
Laundries _.... 
Artistic articles 


Religious articles 


bol 
ta ONO Go = fo bo 


Number 
of 
Workmen. 
126 134 
6 33 
249 130 
6 46 
34 15 
3,000 266 
107.5 285 
265 218 
5 28 
4.5 26 
25 116 
27 8 
27 47 
8 9 
— 17 
— 33 
135.25 410 
0.5 13 
12.5 21 
_ 18 
—_— 34 
4.5 175 
R2 192 
21 33 
30.25 49 
9.75 74 
8.5 = 43 
61.75 129 
8&2] 152 
29.5 187 
28 20 
48 96 
110 10 
284 111 
37.5 31 
29 
— 72 
— 16 
8 14 
66 109 
12.5 36 
8 81 
8 31 
178.25 43 
42 96 
38 80 
8 11 
— 7 
— 5 
—_ 5 
1.5 2 
18 14 
2.9 36 
— 18 


Grand Total . 


178 


5,711 


44,130 


1,849,227 
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The table demonstrates clearly the fact that the ventures, on the 
whole, are small. A number of these have closed since the census, 
and certain other enterprises have been opened. 


TARIFE PROBLEM. 


_As elsewhere, where cheap factors of production are absent, there 
develops the natural tendency to rely upon the local market and the 
adjoining countries for distribution of the product. There 1s no escape 
from such a reliance and in itself the process is not harmful. This ts 
particularly important in view of the growth of small industrial under- 
takings, each specialising in the production of some article for which 
sufficient demand is found or anticipated. It 1s a development closely 
approximating that of industry in Poland before the war. This 
type of development rather than large scale enterprise is becoming 
characteristic of Palestine. There is, however, a much narrower 
limit set to expansion on these lines than was the case in Poland, 
for the Palestine market is not protected by a high taritf wall. ‘he 
Customs policy of the Government, which is not yet finally laid down, 
creates an atmosphere of uncertainty for Palestine industries. 


Export POSSIBILITIES. 


It should always be remembered that Palestine is a small 
country, with a comparatively low purchasing power. Undoubtedly, 
industries, such as the Cement works in Haifa, the Shemen Gil 
Works, and similar industries, could with shght extension of plant and 
personnel, meet all local needs for their products in the near future, 
whether these needs be Jewish or Arab. This 1s cited to emphasise 
the fact that the small area of Palestine will necessarily mean a limited 
maximum production. 

If therefore industry is to develop on a larger scale, the possibil- 
ties of export must be given consideration. To-day the balance of trade 
is decidedly adverse. -Export products presuppose native raw materi- 
als and cheap factors of production so that shipments can be sent out 
of the country in raw or manufactured form at a price which will 
compete favourably with similar products of other countries. There 1s 
the other possibility of importing raw material and organising by 
means of a skilled industry the export of manufactured products to 
other countries which, by reason of contiguity, etc., offer favourable 
conditions for profitable ventures. Palestine textiles made under 
modern English or American methods should be able to compete in 
the neighbouring markets with those of any other country, by reason 
of the shorter haul and the great experience of Jews in that branch 
of industry. It is axiomatic that a textile plant established im Pales- 
tine must have adequate capital, modern machinery, skilled labour, 
competent direction and a knowledge of markets. 

Palestine itself and the surrounding countries present a big market 
for all kinds of textiles. There is practically no textile industry in the 
Orient and the textiles are imported from abroad. The imports of 
textiles into Palestine and the neighbouring countries are large as 
shown in the following tables :— 
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Imports into Palestine during the Year 1924 
Cotton piece goods bleached. 


United Kingdom og “sea. Tess. 293.435 
Japan... aoe, ad ” 101.373 
Other Countries ” 93.347 
—— 488.155 
Cotton piece goods dyed. 
United Kingdom we. «2. LE. 363.415 
Japan... E. Hae ee ” 186.465 
Other Countries Baie <ul ” 115.938 
—— 665.818 
Cotton goods grey. 
Italy ... ia neh. slay - 315437 
United Kingdom Sud tied ii 19.693 
Other Countries me ” 7.665 
——_____—_—— 58.795 
Cotton goods printed. 
France toe .. wed “Le 162-450 
United Kingdom ie fans 29.334 
Other Countries wo | ee 11.425 
—_—— 103.207 
Cotton manufacturers. 
United Kingdom ... «2. LE. 118.448 
Other Countries Vee. «Be * 35.771 
——————_ 154.219 
Grand Total ... Sox a ee L.E. 1,470.194 


This amount does not include the quantity of. imported woollen and 
silk goods, sacks, carpets and tapestry. In general 25% of all imported 
goods into Palestine are textiles. 

The hinterland for the industrial Palestine are Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq and Hejaz. It is true, the export from Palestine to these coun- 
tries is now insignificant for the simple reason that the Palestinian 
industry is very small, but it is worth while to note, that even this 
small industry is succeeding in exporting a large part of its production. 

The import of textiles into Egypt is big. In the year 1924 textile 
goods totalling over $5,000,000 were imported. The import of woollen 
and silk manufactures and piece goods exceeded $30,000,000. 

The import of textiles into Syria in 1924 was about $15,000,000 
and into Iraq over $30,000,000. 

With respect to the possibilities of industrial development through 
the use of native raw materials, the fact should be stressed here chat 
Palestine definitely lacks certain basic raw materials, such as coal, 
iron and other metals. 

The development of every undeveloped country depends firstly and 
foremost on the utilisation of its natural resources, 1.e., the products 
of its soil and its mineral wealth. In consequence, for years to come 
the chief source of wealth for Palestine will be its agricultural pro- 
ducts, and whatever industries can be developed round the products of 
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its soil. As far as Palestine is concerned, there are possibilities for 
both beet and cane sugar. As a direct result, there are the possibilities 
for canning factories, factories for manufacturing jam, marmalade 
and sugar. Secondly, there is of course the possibility of the develop- 
ment of small industries like those in the South of France for the 
purpose of manufacturing perfumes and essences, olive oil, etc. 

If a sufficient number of animals can be kept on the land, the possi- 
bility of a tanning factory arises. 

There is always growth of industries connected with the 
settlement of new immigrants, such as the manufacture of furniture, 
repair of agricultural machinery, plumbing, etc. 


FISHERIES. 


With the proposed development of the Jaffa and Haifa harbours, 
there should be a marked increase in fisheries. This would be a 
comparatively new industry for the Jew. Such fishing as is now 
being done is in Arab hands. The methods are exceedingly primitive. 
There are no reliable data regarding the number of Jewish fishermen, 
nor of the number of Jewish industries or workmen engaged in pre- 
paring and preserving fish for local and export consumption. Their 
number 1s, however, very limited. The matter is one well worthy 
of careful inquiry and the Government of Palestine have appointed 
a special officer to investigate the problem of fisheries. 


Deap SEA. 


While Palestine lacks certain basic raw materials, it is unique in 
its possession of the Dead Sea. Investigation must still determine 
what opportunities exist for the exploitation of its chemicals. The 
Dead Sea is 1,200 feet below sea-level, so that problems of transporta- 
tion, temperature, etc., will be vital factors. To what extent Jewish 
labour can be employed must be determined. 


PALESTINE ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 


An important part in the industrial development of Palestine is 
already being played, and a still more important part is likely to be 
played in the future, by the Hydro-Electric schemes associated with 
the name of Mr. Pinchas Rutenberg, and now in process of being 
carried out by the Palestine Electric Corporation and its subsidiary, 
the Jaffa Electric Company, under a concession originally granted 
by the Government of Palestine in September, 1921, and finally 
confirmed, in a slightly amended form, in March, 1926. The bulk 
of the necessary capital has been provided by various Jewish bodies 
and individuals interested in the development of Palestine. 

Pending the completion of the hydro-electric schemes which are 
now being executed, stand-by stations have already been 
erected in Jaffa, Haifa and Tiberias. Besides ensuring the continuity 
of the supply of electrical energy in the future, these stations are 
already serving the useful purpose of satisfying existing needs. ‘The 
Jaffa Power House, which was completed in 1923, now supplies not 
only Jaffa and Tel-Aviv, but also the rural areas of Surafend, Petach- 
Tikwah and Rischon-le-Zion, thus materially assisting the orange- 
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growing industry by making cheap power available for irrigation. 
The growing demand for electric light and power is shown in the 
following table, which incidentally illustrates the industrial develop- 
ment of the areas served :— 


Working of Power Stations at Jaffa, Hatfa and Tiberias. 


Jaffa. Haifa. Tiberias. 
Class. 


1924.| 1925.) 1926. | 1927.) 1925/1926 |1927.| 2927. 


Consumers of 


Power! 99 | 185 | 282 | 360 | 29/115 | 157 


Number of 
Motors connected! 144 | 382 | 510 | 623 51 | 173 | 222 7 


Work has been begun on the hydro-electric power station with 
a capacity of 24,000 h.p. to be erected at Jisr-el-Majamieh, near the 
junction of the rivers Jordan and Yarmuk. The Jordan Valley 
project provides for the erection of two further hydro-electric power 
houses, one at Abadieh, a few kilometers south of Lake Tiberias, and 
the other to the north of the lake. These works together constitute 
the first stage in the comprehensive electrification of Palestine. The © 
eventual effect of the project, when completed, will be to make an 
abundant supply of cheap electric power available throughout the 
country, thus creating entirely new and much more favourable condi- 
tions for the development both of industry and agriculture. 


TourRIst TRAFFIC. 


This industry is exceedingly important. There are no available 
data as to the amounts of money left annually in Palestine by 
tourists, but the sum is certainly very considerable. There can 
be little doubt that year by year there will be an increase 
of tourist trade. Even now, there is a growth of summer touring 
which formerly was unknown. Jerusalem alone will become a greater 
attraction for thousands who are drawn there for religious and other 
reasons. A well-developed plan of publicity in other countries, 
adequate transportation facilities by sea and land, and especially 
modern hotel facilities, will not only attract larger numbers, but will 
insure a longer stay by those who come. The hotel facilities in 
Jerusalem are not only inadequate, but, in addition, are second and 
third rate. They offer no inducement for a lengthy stay to persons 
accustomed to first-class hotels. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


It is significant that many of the immigrant Jews have had 
contact with co-operative movements in the countries from which 
they came and have introduced co-operative principles into their 
enterprises without pressure from outside. The kvutzah movement 
as well as the application of co-operative principles in the organisation 
of the moshav were largely spontaneous. “The co-operative move- 
ment in Palestine does not need propaganda as its principles are 
well understood and have the sympathies of a large section of the 
population. 


SoLEL BONEH. 


The best-known of the co-operative enterprises of the Histadruth 
(General Federation of Jewish Labour) is Solel Boneh, the building 
guild. This company originated in a road-building project undertaken 
by the labour organisation in 1920.) In 1921, the Histadruth organised 
a Department of Public Works, known as the Jewish Co-operative 
Labour Association, designed to take and carry through public works 
projects. With the decline of public works in 1922 and a rise in the 
demand for building, this association became largely a co-operative 
building company. Its later operations were not so successful as tts 
first, and it soon accumulated a substantial deficit. 

In March, 1925, Solel Boneh was organised to do what the Jewtsh 
Labour Co-operative Association had failed to do. Almost immediately 
Solel Boneh became the chief Jewish contracting agency of Palestine. 
It took many contracts and built a large proportion of the new Pales- 
tine. In 1925 and 1926 its contracts aggregated nearly $3,000,000. 
Together with its predecessor, Solel Boneh had from 1920 through 
1927 contracts amounting to roughly $7,000,000. Its history, however, 
was short and spectacular. By the beginning of 1927 it was groaning 
under the burden of a very large and growing deficit. It was, con- 
sequently, forced to cease operations, and 1s now in the hands of 
creditors. 

Both the Histadruth and the managers of Solel Boneh attribute 
their failure to factors beyond their control. They point to the lack of 
quick and adequate credit. They undertook the training of inexperi- 
enced and unskilled labour involving large cost, which, they assert, 
should not be properly charged to Solel Boneh. In the period of un- 
employment they managed their projects so as to give the maximum 
employment to the unemployed. They regard themselves as more than 
a co-operative contracting agency. In their opinion they were a public 
institution charged with training labour and with finding work for the 
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idle. And. as such, they believe that the costs of these essential activi- 
ties should be credited to Solel Boneh and not counted in its deficit. 

While there may be force to these contentions, the fact remains 
that the failure of Solel Boneh was primarily due to inefficient and 
inexperienced management, and to practises that are bound to lead to 
the collapse of even private enterprise. There is considerable evidence 
that the management of specific jobs was inefficient and wasteful. 
Materials were wasted; tools and machinery not properly cared for; 
workers were changed on the job when the interests of efficiency 
would have been best served by leaving them where they were; in dis- 
putes over the right to supervise work the management of Solel Boneh 
too often yielded to the demands of the workers and did not suff- 
ciently safeguard the interests of the technicians. In its over-anxiety 
for work the management of Solel Boneh urged individuals to build 
who were not in a position to pay for their building when it was done. 
The bulk of the work undertaken by Solel Boneh was contracted out 
to small groups of co-operative producers, the building kvutzoth. These 
groups were not all equally efficient and loyal to the enterprise. Some 
were highly disciplined, determined to show that producers’ co- 
operatives of Jewish workmen in Palestine could be successfully run. 
They did their work admirably. Others lacked all internal discipline 
and were not subjected to that rigid supervision by the management of 
Solel Boneh which a careful attitude toward the job required. 

With the disintegration of Solel Boneh, the Histadruth turned toa 
new theory of producers’ co-operation. It looks now to a decentralised 
form of organisation fay the solution of the problem of producers’ co- 
operatives. In the various localities of Palestine small co-operative 
groups. composed of members of the Histadruth, have already taken 
contracts for such projects as road building. It is proposed by the 
Histadruth in the future to encourage the organisation of these local 
co-operatives and later to unite them in a loose national federation. 
In this way responsibility for the successful prosecution of a job will 
rest more directly on those who actually do the work. 


HAMASHBIR. 


Hamashbir is the co-operative consumers’ and marketing organisa- 
tion of labour. It operates retail stores throughout the country, buys 
the product of the agricultural colonies and sells them foodstutts, 
machinery, seed, etc. It performs, therefore, the double function 
of a retail and wholesale co-operative and of a co-operative marketing 
agency. It does a business of, roughly, $1,000,000 a year. Like 
Solel Boneh, it has suffered from imexperienced management. 
The problems of a labour consumers’ co-operative in Palestine are 
great. Many of the members of the Histadruth are unmarried ; they 
move frequently from place to place, and are not the steady clients. 
that have helped to build the English consumers’ co-operatives. Lack 
of experience in management also led to the purchase of the wrong 
goods, and to excessive overhead costs, so that the consumer derived 
no advantage from buying in the Hamashbir stores either through 
lower prices or a more varied choice of commodity. At the same time 
the highly centralised management of Hamashbir separated it from 
the consumer and failed to arouse the consumers’ interest and loyalty. 
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In the marketing of farm products, such as milk, there is considerable 
dissatisfaction even among the members of the Histadruth in the 
Zionist settlements of the Emek. Some of them have stopped doing 
business with Hamashbir and have set up their own marketing agen- 
cies. 

In response to these attitudes and to their own experience, the 
Histadruth several years ago made thorough-going changes in the 
management. of Hamashbir. It is now much more faithfully and 
competently managed. It has sold its stocks of goods that had no 
market in Palestine. It has made connections with the English whole- 
sale co-operatives, and it is now engaged in decentralising its manage- 
ment by the creation of local, self-managed, consumers’ co-operatives. 

The experience in Palestine with marketing agencies has not been 
happy. Private marketing companies which, on occasion, took the 
place of Hamashbir had no better experience. Much of the recent 
criticism of Hamashbir, in fact, is due not so much to the failure of 
its management as to the difficulties of the general situation. There is 
still much to learn about the marketing problems of Palestine, and 
there is still need for persons with experience and skill in the manage- 
ment of this kind of enterprise. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR ASSOCIATION (“NIR’’). 


The Agricultural Workers’ Organisation, registered in 1924 under 
the name of “Nir,” consists of the Jewish workers in the Zionist 
agricultural settlements, as distinct from the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, which also includes those employed in the old-established 
plantation colonies. The membership of “Nir” in 1927 is stated to 
have been 3,066 as compared with 600 in 1921. The governing body 
is a Committee known as Merkaz Haklai (Agricultural Board), 
which has an influential voice in the organisation of the agricultural 
settlements. Nir aims at representing the settlers collectively in their 
dealings with the Zionist Organisation, and has strongly urged its 
claim to be a party to the contracts to be concluded between the 
settlers and the Zionist colonising agencies—a claim which has not 
been favourably regarded by the Zionist Executive, and has not, up to 
the present, been conceded. 


THE MisrRAD HAKABLANI. 


The “ Misrad Hakablani,” the Agricultural Contracting Agency 
of the Palestine Jewish Labour Federation, was established in Octo- 
ber, 1926, as an independent body affiliated to the Agricultural Board 
of the Federation. 

The establishment of the Misrad was prompted by the following 
considerations :— 

1. Many of those desirous of settling in Palestine who possess 
certain means, cannot see their way to liquidate their interests in their 
country of residence immediately. Through the agency of the Misrad 
Hakablani such persons are enabled to start agricultural enterprises, 
such as orange groves, in Palestine, whilst remaining in their respec- 
tive countries. 

2. The experience of the past has shown the Histadruth that the 
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work of new settlement cannot be achieved out of national funds 
alone, but will require private capital also. The need for some organi- 
sation to carry out the work of preparation of agricultural holdings 
and of laying out plantations for owners residing abroad was felt. 
Local agents often failed to fulfil contracts faithfully ; 1n some cases 
serious losses were incurred through irresponsible work, and this led 
to loss of confidence on the part of prospective investors in the possi- 
bility of creating profitable enterprises in Palestine. 

3. The efforts of the Jewish workmen to gain a footing in the 
colonies met with two chief obstacles :—(a@) Lack of permanent em- 
ployment and the consequent fluctuation in the labour market; (0) 
Psychological factors resulting from the estrangement between em- 
ployer and employee. 

The activities of the Misrad Hakablani endeavour to bring relief 
in both these respects. Large numbers of workers are provided with 
permanent occupation, and the worker receives higher wages; this is 
achieved by organisation, technical improvements and better training 
of personnel, without, of course, increasing the cost of the work. 
Disagreements between employer and employee are avoided, since the 
owner has no direct contact with the workmen. 

The Misrad is working this year 785 dunams of orange groves 
(275 dunams of which for five years) and is cultivating 460 dunams 
of forest, representing a sum of £16,000 ($80,000). 


THE PROBLEM OF LABOUR CO-OPERATIVES. 


Besides the institutions just discussed, there are many smaller 
labour co-operatives throughout Palestine, such as credit and indus- 
trial co-operatives organised by the Histadruth. All of these enter- 
prises of labour are faced with the same type of problems. They lack 
skill and experience in management. In this respect they are much 
better off now than they were five years ago, but they still have much 
progress to make. They suffer from the fact that they regard loyalty 
to the movement much more highly than ability. This choice has led 
them into many difficulties which they could have avoided had they 
learned that many men, not “class conscious,’ may yet, serve the 
labour movement honestly and efficiently. 

The labour co-operatives have also been weakened by the tendency 
of the Histadruth to mix the affairs of its various enterprises. When, 
therefore, one gets into difficulties all are affected. The liquidation of 
Solel Boneh, for instance, involved also Hamashbir and the Workers’ 
Bank. The Histadruth must learn to keep its institutions separate 
from one another and not to allow one to pay for the inefficiency of 
another, just because they all have a common origin and owe their 
allegiance to the labour movement. Unless the Histadruth observes 
this practice, its co-operatives will come to grief, as have older and 
more experienced co-operatives in other countries. 

There 1s mounting evidence that the experience with Solel Boneh 
has taught the Histadruth a much-needed lesson. Nowhere is criticism 
of the economic institutions of labour more harsh than within the 
ranks of labour itself. 

PARDESS. 


Apart from the aforementioned co-operative ventures sponsored 
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by the Histadruth note must be taken of “the co-operative 
society of orange growers—the ‘Pardess,’ the members of which are 
exclusively Jews, although membership in the Society 1s open to all 
growers, irrespective of creed. This Society was founded in 1900, 
and is registered under the Co-operative Societies Ordinance of 1920. 
It acts as agent for its members for the purchase of their require- 
ments, such as fertilizers, packing material, etc., and the sale of their 
citrus fruit; but it exercises no supervision over the orchards or over 
the grading or packing of the fruit for the market, this being left 
entirely to the individual members. 

Statistics of the shipments made by the Society, the number of 
members, and the area owned by them, are given in the following 
Table :— 


Total boxes Percent. of 
Ewported Shipped Per cent. fotal area (*) 
from through of total No. of «Irca Palestine 
Palestine. Pardess. exports. members, dunams. groves. 

1920-21 830,959 237,217 28.5 120 6,756 21.0 
1923-24 1,599,348 239,677 15.0 96 4,837 13.0 
_ 1924-25 2,141,727 313,804 14.6 85 4.270 13.4 
1925-26 1, 311 280 233,829 15.5 88 +,028 12.5 


The table indicates a reduction in the number of members from 
120 in 1920-21, to 96 in 1923-24, but a satisfactory feature is the high 
level at which exports have been maintained; for with the exception 
of 1923-24, the percentage of shipments through the Society was 
relatively higher than the percentage of area owned by its members. 

The falling off in membership was due to two causes, namely :— 
(1) the high forward prices offered by merchants in 1922-23 and 
1923-24, which tempted a number of members to resign from the So- 
ciety and to sell their crops locally; (2) the formation of a second 
Society, the Agricultural Co-operative Society, Petach Tikwah, Lim- 
ited. This Society was registered under the Co-operative Ordinance of 
1920, for the purpose of the co-operative purchase of the requirements 
of its members and the sale of their products, which include other 
crops as well as oranges; but so far the sales are macle locally only, no 
attempt having yet been made to ship oranges on behalf of the 
members. ’’t 

The development of such a strong growers’ “co-operative” 1s 
admittedly especially difficult under Palestinian conditions. At present 
about 607% of the groves are owned by Arabs and 40% by Jews. As 
long as returns continue satisfactory, progress toward co-operation 
will be slow. The history of the development of co-operative effort in 
other countries indicates that progress comes only on the heels of dis- 
aster. Present high returns have brought about a planting boom such 
as Florida and California have both experienced in the past. Such a 
period of rapid expansion and wasteful practices brings on its own 
readjustments. It is during such times that the vital importance of 
co-operative effort overshadows lesser differences and progress can 
be made. 


* Asstimed to be 32,000 dunams. 
+ Quoted from Citrus Fruits in Palestine, A. Goldwater, Jerusalem, 1927. 
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BANKING AND CREDIT. 


Data are available for the following institutions :— 

The Anglo-Palestine Co., Ltd. 

The Palestine “Kupath-Am” Bank, Ltd. 

The Workers’ Bank, Ltd. 

The Artisans’ Bank, Ltd. 

The Mizrachi Bank, Ltd. 

The Loan Bank, Ltd. 

The “Merkaz,” Central Institution for Credit Co-operative 
Societies in Palestine. 

The Central Bank of Credit Co-operative Societies in 
Palestine, Ltd. 

9. Co-operative Bank “‘Bnai-Benjamin,” Ltd. 

10. The Palestine Building Loan and Saving Association, Ltd. 

11. Palestine Economic Corporation, Inc. 

12. The Palestine Corporation, Ltd. 

13. General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, Ltd. 


ee Ne 


(1) The Anglo-Palestine Company, Limited. 


This company was incorporated under the English Company Laws 
in 1902. Its authorized capital is £E.1,000,000 and in 1926 the 
paid-up capital was £E.300,464. Of this paid-up capital £E.293,672 
is held by the Jewish Colonial Trust through which the Anglo-Pales- 
tine Company ts closely affiliated with the Zionist Organisation. While 
at present the bank plays a modest role in agricultural colonies its fa- 
cilities practically saved the plantation colonies immediately after the 
war. At present the bank is regularly granting seasonal advances to 
the Pardess Co-operative Society of Orange Growers as well as ad- 
vances to individual growers, and also to the co-operative societies of 
Almond Growers. Commerce and industry, however, are the bank’s 
main field of activity. While the Anglo-Palestine Company is not the 
sole source of credit it is the main and most reliable source for Jewish 
commerce. In August, 1927, the bank had about 11,000 current 
accounts with an aggregate balance of about £E.950,000. There were 
about 1,000 deposit accounts with an aggregate balance of about 
£E.450,000. 


(2) The Palestine Kupath Am Bank, Limited. 


This bank was established in 1919 to provide its members with 
loans for the purpose of commerce, manufacture and agriculture. The 
activities are chiefly concentrated in the middle class. The society is 
co-operative and loans are granted only to members. Commercial 
transactions, however, are held with persons who are_ not 
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members of the society. There are 1,400 members of whom 60% are 
traders and manufacturers; 20% farmers; 10% artisans; the rest 
being miscellaneous. The authorised share capital is £E.20,000, and 
the paid-up capital at the moment is £E.13,720. The deposits are 
about £E.55,000, loans and advances being about the same. 


(3) Workers’ Bank, Limited. 


The main objects of this bank are to “promote, encourage, finance, 
and otherwise assist in all branches of activities, institutions, societies 
or groups of workers organised for the promotion of the interests of 
their members in accordance with co-operative principles.” The sub- 
scribed capital in January, 1927, was £E.72,184. It was originally 
started by a loan of £E.39,000 by the Zionist Organisation which is 
entitled to three seats on the Board of Directors consisting of seven. 
These three members have the right of veto with regard to the loan 
fund under certain conditions. The Workers’ Bank grants credit 
against bills of institutions or individuals, against a lien on produce, a 
lien on wages due from employers, on merchandise, or grants to be 
received from colonising institutions. Although the direct bills of 
the bank are exclusively workers’ notes, the actual debtors are the 
same as of other banks. | 


(4) The Artisans’ Bank, Limited. 


This bank was established in 1923 to organise the artisans on a 
co-operative basis and provide them with cheap credits. The bank is 
under the control of the Zionist Executive, whose representatives are 
entitled to the right of vote. The foundation capital was £E.7,522. 
The Zionist Organisation extended £E.1,000 and the Nathan Strauss 
Special Loan Funds £E.1,000. From March, 1925, to August, 
1927, a little over 2,500 loans were credited to 750 members 
amounting to £E.2,716. 


(5) Muzrachi Bank, Limited. 


While first established to assist the Mizrachi enterprises in Pales- 
tine its field has been enlarged and it now grants loans against security 
to all parts of the population without distinction of party or class. Its 
authorised capital is £E.50,000 of which £E.14,244 is paid up. 


(6) Loan Bank, Limited. 


The Loan Bank, Limited, originally the Kupath Milveh, was 
organised by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee as 
part of its relief activities in Palestine. It passes through two tran- 
sition periods before assuming its present form :— 

First Period—May, 1918, to December, 1921. 

During this period, the Kupath Milveh operated as a department of 
the relief activities of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee in Palestine. Loans were issued to individuals to aid them in 
trade training. Loans were also issued for setting up individuals as 
small storekeepers, pedlars, etc. 
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Second Period—December, 1921, to January, 1924. 

During this period the activities of the Institution assumed the 
form of free loans; 9,977 loans were issued, amounting to £163,228, 
as follows: 


Artisans, workmen eedee ... 7,118 ... £119,361 
Small merchants — ... 2,094 ... 34,403 
Office employees and teachers 765... 9,464 

Total ... 9,977 ... £163,228 


In January, 1924, the ownership of the Institution was transferred 
to a new board constituted jointly by the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee and the Palestine Co-operative Company. 
The Palestine Endowment Funds, Inc., advanced to the Institution 
£10,000 in the form of a long term loan at a rate of interest of 6%. 
The Institution was taken over by a new management and certain 
reorganisation measures were inaugurated. Later on the name was 
changed to that of the “Loan Bank, Ltd.” 

The headquarters of the Loan Bank, Ltd., are in Jerusalem with 
branches in Tel Aviv, Haifa, Tiberias, and Safad. 

The present operating capital of the Loan Bank, Ltd., in round 
figures, is £76,000. 


(7) Central Institution of the Co-operative Societies for Credit and 
Savings in Palestine, Limited. “Merkaz.” 

The Merkaz includes at present eleven societies with a total of 
12,358 members and a capital of £E47,016. The purpose of the 
Merkaz is to extend loans to co-operative societies. No information 
is available as to whether activities have as yet commenced. 


(8) Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions in Palestine, Limited. 

This bank was founded in 1922 to foster and stimulate the for- 
mation on a co-operative basis of credit unions and to finance them. It 
was also formed to transact banking business. Its share capital is 
£E100,100, of which 100 are ordinary shares, which are the only vot- 
ing shares. Of the 100 voting shares 25 are held by the Ica, 25 by the 
Economic Board for Palestine, and 50 by the Palestine Economic 
Corporation of the U.S.A. 


(9) Co-operative Bank Bnai-Benjamin, Limited. 

This bank was founded in 1923 to provide cheap long-term agri- 
cultural credit. Loans are granted at a fixed rate of 7% repayable 
within a year with an unauthorised share capital of £E20,000. The 
paid up capital 1s over £E9,000. An additional sum of £E9,200 was 
obtained for house building in the colonies and for the purpose of 
purchasing agricultural machinery. 


(10) Palestine Building Loan and Saving Association, Limited. 

This society was organised in 1922 by the Palestine Development 
Council of the U.S.A. to alleviate the acute post-war housing problem. 
Its initial loan capital was £E60,000 and the intention of the organis- 
ers was to advance loans to mortgagors to stimulate self-help in build- 
ing houses; latterly the same method of financing was adopted in the 
case of new suburbs. In this way three suburbs near Jerusalem 
and two near Haifa were commenced. Loans are advanced at 8% for 
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ten to twelve years. The institution is registered as a credit bank and 
is owned by the Palestine Economic Corporation of New York. The 
creation of these suburbs has induced imitative ventures on the part 
of others. 

(11) Palestine Economic Corporation, Ine. 
I. “Workmen's Suburb, Hasafon, Tel Aviv.” 


About two years ago, three groups totalling approximately 900 
members, bought land north of Tel Aviv for the purpose of develop- 
ing suburbs for their members. At present, about 50% of the cost has 
been paid off by the members, and the balance ‘is in the form of a 
mortgage held by the Anglo-Palestine Company, Ltd. 

The project was developed by the Palestine Icconomic Corporation, 
and will take in about 120 to 150 houses. The object of this project 
is to develop small standard workmen type of houses, economically 
designed and erected. 


II. Rehovoth Housing. 


The Palestine Economic Corporation has budgeted the sum of 
£E5,000, for the purpose of financing housing in Rehovoth. This is 
the first organised effort to finance building mortgages in a colony. 


III. Road Loan Chederah. 


The Palestine Economic Corporation has budgeted a loan of 
£E4,000 to the colony of Hederah for the purpose of building a road 
from the railway station to the colony. The Government 1s carrying 
out the work for the colony and is assisting by furnishing free trans- 
portation of stone and use of machinery, as well as granting a direct 
contribution of £1,100 in cash. 


IV. Bath Gali Loan, Haifa. 


The Palestine Economic Corporation has budgeted £1,000 as a 
loan to the suburb of Bath Galim for the purpose of building certain 
streets and a section of the sea-wall. 


(12) Palestine Corporation, Limited. 


This corporation was formed in London in 1922 to provide capital 
for approved Palestine undertakings. Its authorised capital is £100,- 
000 in ordinary shares and £100,000 in deferred ordinary shares. The 
issued capital totals about £92,100, of which £3,500 are ordinary. 
Up to December 31st, 1927, £P15,384 were invested in the Palestine 
Salt Company, £P10,000 in the ‘Nesher’ Cement Factory and 
£P4,384 in the Levant Bonded Warehouses. The corporation is 
taking an active interest in the development of the orange industry. 


(13) General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, Limited. 


This bank was founded in 1923 from the first American drive of 
the Keren Hayesod. The authorised capital is £200,000, of which 
50,000 has been paid up. £86,964 appear in the liabilities in 
the shape of debentures. Since its inception, 395 loans have been 
granted by the bank, totalling about £150,000, the vastest majority 
being in Tel Aviv. The loans are confined to urban dwellings and 
never exceed 60 per cent. of the value of the building. 
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Other Banks. 


In addition to those enumerated, there are branches in Palestine 
of certain banking groups, such as Barclay’s (Anglo-Egyptian) Bank, 
the Credit Lyonnais, Banco di Roma, and the Ottoman Bank. 


CREDIT FACILITIES. 


The money in circulation in Palestine and Transjordan on March 
31st, 1928, was £P.1,887,348. In comparison with the per capita 
circulation in England, Germany, and other highly developed countries 
where, in addition to the currency in circulation bank clearings are 
very considerable, the figure for Palestine shows that the amount 
in circulation is well adjusted to the purchasing power. This suggests 
that the present high level of prices is not due to inflation, but has its 
roots in a defective system of distribution. In fact, in Palestine, 
the number of middlemen is excessive. The middlemen themselves 
in the majority of cases have to purchase their supplies in small 
quantities; hence, they are forced to pay more. The situation will 
only be relieved when cheaper goods and cheaper credits become 
available. Standardisation of requirements would also aid materially. 

Credit facilities in Palestine are sufficient. Banks and loan 
institutions closely affiliated with Jewish interests have already 
extended in credits roughly £P.2,000,000. In addition, substantial 
credits have been granted to Jews by the large international banking 
institutions operating in Palestine. Where requests for credit have 
not been granted it has usually been due to the fact that the ventures 
could not justly command such facilities when judged by the usual 
banking standards. Such ventures frequently need to have credit 
extended to them. This can only be supplied by institutions which 
are not forced to adopt a strict banking criterion. At the present 
time a number of such institutions are already operating in Palestine. 

In order to meet in a larger measure the demands for credits of 
this type there is room for a large Loan and Trading Corporation 
which, perhaps, might incorporate or consolidate the existing 
institutions. Working in close contact with the Jewish Agency the 
Corporation could foster new industrial activities, stimulate tourist 
traffic, and assist the process of distribution through the establishment 
of strategically located warehouses. The Corporation could also 
render appreciable service in making advances to orange growers 
and other exporters on the security of their products to the end that 
better returns may be realised than the present, largely chaotic, 
marketing methods permit. 

It 1s estimated that under present conditions such a Corporation 
could profitably employ from £P.750,000 to £P.1,000,000. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Palestine resembles California and could be made as healthful. 
The problem of public health is largely an economic one. 
The factors which will delay or handicap the work of improvement 
are illiteracy and adherence to age-old traditions. The difficulties 
are great, but they are not insurmountable. 

During the early stages following the Turkish regime, many dif- 
ferent agencies undertook various health functions and there arose a 
certain amount of overlapping. In Palestine, as anywhere, efhciency 
could be promoted and economies practised by consolidation on the 
one hand and co-operation on the other. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

The climate of Palestine is healthful and favourable for work and 
play. 

Water. 

Water is one of Palestine’s chief problems. Parts of Palestine 
have too much water and are low-lying, swampy and malarious. 
The greater part of the country, however, is high, mountainous and 
.dry. There is enough water in the country to supply all the needs 
of health. The problem is one of storage and distribution. This is 
an economic and geologic question. Many of the colonies in the 
Coastal Plain and the Valley of Esdraelon have only to dig or bore 
a hole in the ground to reach water. Even large cities such as Tel 
Aviv derive their water supplies from this source. 

There is no evidence of water-borne disease anywhere in Palestine. 
The supplies seem to be satisfactorily controlled and in the main 
safe. 

« Sewage. 


Unsatisfactory and primitive methods for the disposal of 
wastes from the human body are in use in most parts of the land. 
Not a single city or town has a complete sewage system. The 
rapid growth of Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa and especially Tel Aviv has 
brought about an acute emergency in the problems of sewage and 
drainage. Good sewage systems are expensive. The imperfect 
methods of sewage disposal in the Jewish colonies expose the settlers 
to typhoid fever, dysentery and diarrhoeal diseases. New colonisation 
was not preceded by adequate drainage before establishment. 


Diet. 


The diet of the people varies with racial and religious customs, 
with economic strata, with place, season and other circumstances, 
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and is frequently unbalanced. Storage and preservation of food- 
stuffs is not practised, so that foods cannot be held over from the 
seasons of abundance to the seasons of scarcity. The quality of the 
milk used is far from satisfactory. The collection and distribution 
is not well organised and pasteurization is not practised. 


Housing. 


Palestine still has a long way to go before it can be given 
a clean bill of health, Many of the houses are crowded and 
poorly ventilated, especially those in the congested parts of the cities, 
and particularly those of the Arabs both in cities and villages. The 
plumbing regulations, which have been transferred verbatim from 
Great Britain to Palestine, have not been modified and adapted to 
the climate and conditions of the country. These conservative and 
expensive regulations may be simplified without in any way sacrificing 
' safety. 


Vital Statistics. 


In vital statistics only a beginning is claimed. The Government 
took a census in 1922 and there has been no official count since, despite 
considerable movement in and out. The Bedouins, of whom there 
are many thousands, have never been counted and are omitted from 
the census and also from all statistics. 

There are figures that give a reasonably correct picture of the 
extent and spread of malaria, typhoid fever and other diseases, and 
of excessive infant mortality. Although the infant mortality rates 
cannot be regarded as accurate, owing to incomplete reporting of 
births, they are so very high as to be significant. 


Infectious Diseases. 


The control of typhoid fever, dysentery and infectious diarrhceas 
is the present most pressing sanitary problem. Despite the fact that 
these diseases are readily preventable, they have been unduly preva- 
lent throughout the land, indeed rose to the magnitude of serious 
epidemics during the past few years, especially among the Jewish 
colonies in the Emek, and also at Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and many 
other places. The distribution was quite unequal. The reason for 
these outbreaks is quite clear. Typhoid fever and other intestinal 
infections are always a Scourge in pioneering regions with unsanitary 
conditions. The last epidemic of cholera in Palestine occurred in 
Tiberias in 1918. 


Malaria. 


The malarial problem has been handled efficiently and effect- 
ively. A careful preliminary study of the situation by. skilled 
experts resulted in the saving of much time and money. The attack 
was concentrated upon the species of mosquitoes responsible for the 
transmission of the infection in Palestine and their breeding places. 
The good results in some places will be abiding, for the breeding 
places have been well nigh abolished. On the other hand, the warning 
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is given that malaria will overrun Palestine again if the work 1s not 
continued and extended. 


Ophthalmic Diseases. 


Trachoma is prevalent and so also is conjunctivitis and inflamma- 
tion of the eyeball. All this is readily preventable and is due to a 
combination of ignorance, indifference and neglect; accentuated by 
the irritating glare of the sunshine, the prevalence of dust, the menace 
of flies, the danger of contagion and the effects of heat. It occurs 
mainly among the lower classes. Signal service has been rendered by 
Hadassah in the prevention and cure of this disease. Every child in the 
Jewish schools, numbering some 23,000, is reached and all those need- 
ing it receive prophylactic treatment daily. In 1918, when this work 
was begun, 40.7 per cent. had active trachoma; in 1926, this was 
reduced to 10.4 per cent. 


Mental Hospitals. 


There are two hospitals for the insane in all Palestine. One is a 
Government hospital at Bethlehem, with a capacity of 60 beds; 
the other is a private institute, the Ezrath Nashim, in Jerusalem, 
with a ‘capacity of 74 beds. Both hospitals are overfilled; both 
become clogged with chronic patients, thus crowding out the acute 
cases, which under proper care are frequently curable. 


Government Health Department. 


Whilst the general Palestinian budget has tripled since 1922 
(£E881,000 in 1921 to £E2,524,000 in 1926), the health budget has 
decreased from a percentage of 7.6 of the total expended in 1921-22 
to 3.9 of that expended in 1926-27. 


Infant Mortality. 


Palestine has an infant mortality of 188.64 per 1,000 births 
and the maternal mortality is also undoubtedly very high. These 
figures give an impressive picture of incomplete and insufficient 
pre-natal and infant welfare service, in contrast to the werk carried 
on by the Hadassah. 

Fever Hospitals. 


Provision of beds for contagious disease is sadly deficient, espe- 
cially for the Jewish population. During the past few years the hos- 
pitals have been filled with typhoid and dysentery, leaving insufficient 
room for the usual run of other diseases. 


THE HADASSAH MEDICAL ORGANISATION. 


The Hadassah Medical Organisation started its work in Palestine 
in August, 1918, as the American Zionist Medical Unit. Its work 
has grown, and developed into a medical service, with hospitals, 
clinics, medical inspection of school children, the suppression of 
trachoma, the control of malaria and a variety of health activities. 
Hadassah has expanded until it now operates on a budget of almost 
$750,000 a year, contributed in the main by the Women’s Zionist 
Organisation. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE WORK OF THE HADASSAH MED- 
ICAL ORGANISATION, 1919-1926. 


CLINIC. No. of Pupils 
Patients Labora- under the 
Admitted tory supervision 
Year. to New Total Home | Examina- of the 
Hospital. | Patients. Visits. Visits. tions. School 
Hygiene 
Dept. 
1919. . 3,481 57,036 339,461 10,736 9,567 10,395 
1920. . 4,673 81,671 399,621 19,410 28,158 a2 
1921.. 5,192 79,669* | 438,729* 15,022 48,727 10,349 
1922. . 6,936 109,800 601,860 22,360 71,998 9,354 
1923. . 7,880 90,329¢ | 515,680+ 23,907 66,382 11,125 
1924. . 8,330 94,126 521,822 39.125 80,746 11,655 
1925... 9,708 101,399 542,584 31,757 83,175 20,425 
1926. . 10,041 110,068 602,485 37,498 102,167 22,619 


* Including clinics in road building camps. 
+ Decrease due to transfer of a number of Hadassah Medical Organisation 


clinics in Labour Settlements to the Kupath Cholim. 


Hospital Service. 

The Hadassah Medical Organisation conducts four hospitals in 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa and Safed, with a combined bed capacity 
of 367. | 

The Rothschild Hospital in Jerusalem with a capacity of 121 beds 
is placed rent free at the disposal of the Hadassah by Baron Roths- 
child. 

The number of patients treated in 1926 was :— 


Adults 2,538 
Infants 522 
Total 3,060 


These patients received a total of 43,517 sick days, over 80% 
being treated free of charge. 

One hundred and thirty beds are maintained in Tel Aviv at the 
present time, centered in four different rented buildings. This condi- 
tion will be remedied when the new hospital building now being built 
is completed. This hospital serves a population of approximately 
more than 50,000. : 

The following number of patients were treated in 1926 :— 


Adults 2,878 
Infants 941 
Total 3,819 


These patients received a total of 43,649 sick days 


being treated free of charge. 


, 75% of them 


A hospital with 50 beds is maintained in Haifa in a rented 


building. 
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The following number of patients received treatment in 1926:— 


Adults ok cae a Ss sae 1,827 
Infants... Say seed oe eh 254 
Total ... 2,081 


This group received a total of 19, 267 sick days. The large majority 
were free patients. 

A 66-bed hospital is maintained in Safad in a building placed at 
the disposal of the Organisation by the Rothschild family. 

In view of the favourable climate thirty beds in this Institution 
are set aside for the care of the tuberculous. 

The following number of Bane were treated in 1926 :— 


Adults he x ae — ovat 996 
Infants... ee as ee acs 85 
Total 1,081 


The total number of sick days v was s 19, 97 5, the majority of patients 
receiving free treatment. 
Total number of patients treated in 1926 ... ... ... 10,041 
Total number of sick days in 1926 . se we eee = 126,228 
Over 70% of patients treated free. 


Out-Patient Departments tin the Cuttes. 


The Hadassah Organisation maintains out-patient departments in 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa and Safad, in connection with its hospitals‘ 
in the above cities, and also at Tiberias. 


For 1926 Total Attendances. New Patients. 
Jerusalem ... ... 117,231 23,569 
Tel Aviv... at 83,319 ; 17,329 
Haifa -— est 59,505 15,264 
Safad _ ht 46,240 3,606 


Tiberias... — 96,574 16,230 


Rural Health Service. 


The rural health service of the Hadassah is administered from the 
cities and 36,065 new patients in the clinics made 602,485 visits to 
the various rural dispensaries. The local communities are expected 
to contribute to the cost of the medical service contributions varying 
from 5% to anywhere from 60% to 90% in the more flourishing 
clinics. 

Child Health Department. 


A complete child welfare programme is carried on at 16 welfare 
centres conducted in the following places :— 


Jerusalem ... ... 6 Rehoboth ... ... Z 
Haifa em aids 3 Petach Tikwah ... 1 
Tel Aviv ... ... 2 Ain Ganim ...... 1 


Tiberias... 
Approximately 3, 000 babies are under the supervision of the above 
clinics. Of this group about 1,800 are in Jerusalem and 1,200 in the 
other districts. 
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The following statistical information for 1926 is of value in a 
study of this work :— 


Expectant mothers treated at centres... ... 3,210 
Number of visits to the Health Centres during 1926 :— 
Mothers ...  ... «ee wee ee =: 12,626 
Infants ... 2... 262 eee eee) 4,143 
Total .es- 26% 42%. «¢«.. 46,769 
Examinations made by physicians at the Centres during 1926 :— 
Mothers ...  ... wee eee ee S076 
Infants: “psc. wee ove Sex vee 6.299 
Total ...  ... 13,875 
Visits of nurses to homes during 1926 :-— 
Mothers ...  ... ... «2. «- ~=12,750 
Infants: 2c6. aed  bs.. oa mice 22,090 
Total ... ... 34,800 


A contribution from Mr. Nathan Straus has made _ possible 
the planning of a modern health centre in Jerusalem, the corner stone 
of which was recently laid. 


Milk Kitchen (A Drop of Milk). 


There is one in Jerusalem and one in Haifa. Mothers are taught 
to prepare milk formule in accordance with the instructions of the 
health centre doctor. 


School Hygiene. 


The school hygiene division of the Hadassah Medical Organisation 
carries on work in 228 Jewish Schools in the cities as well as 64 rural 
settlements with 22,619 pupils. 

Over 40% of all pupils in the Jewish Schools were suffering from 
trachoma when the school programme was first put on in 1918 and 
1919. This has been reduced to 10.2%. 

Infectious diseases of the skin have practically been eliminated 
among the school child population supervised by the Hadassah. 


Dental Work. 


A dental clinic is maintained in Tel Aviv, work being carried on in 
co-operation with the Jewish Dental Society of Tel Aviv. Here school 
children are examined and receive treatment. 


KuPATH CHOLIM. 
(Sick Benefit Fund of the Jewish Labour Federation). 


The Kupath Cholim was originally intended to furnish sick benefit 
during illness, giving their members at that time medical care through 
Hadassah. In 1922-1923 they began to organise their own medical 
service. 

The Kupath Cholim was started in 1914 with about 500 members 
which grew to about 1,200 in 1919. The real development may be 
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traced since 1922 with the following gain in membership from year 
to year :— 


1922 cur lee. wee Sa cate 5,746 
1923 ee ee es 6,600 
1924 ee ee ee ee 8,100 
1925 bie eee. o8o- wee. -eey, 82,350 
1926 we. eee = 15,364 


The families of members are also beneficiaries, so that in all over 
25,000 people are served. 

It operated in 1926 upon a budget of approximately £E55,000, of 
which almost a third was provided by the Palestine Zionist Executive 
and about two-thirds collected in monthly membership fees, graded 
and dependent upon the income of the member. 

It has 69 branches, seven in the cities and towns, and 62 in the 
colonies and workmen’s agricultural settlements. The programme 
of the Kupath Cholim is divided as follows :— 

(a) Medical treatment. 

(b) Convalescence. 

(c) Financial assistance. 

(d) Maternity assistance. 

(ce) Sanitary and prophylactic work. 

During 1926 it had hospitals in the following places :—Ain Harod, 
Tiberias, Petach Tikwah, Hedera, containing in all 88 beds in the 
winter and 122 in the summer. 2,400 patients were treated at these 
hospitals. 52 out-patients’ clinics were opened in 1926 by the Kupath 
Cholim. 

A hospital was opened in Ain Harod in 1923 serving the settle- 
ments of the Emek. This is a 50-bed hospital which at seasonal 
times has an increased bed capacity. It has wards for internal 
medicine, obstetrics and children’s diseases. Sick rooms were estab- 
lished by the Kupath Cholim in Petach Tikwah and Hedera for sea- 
sonal needs which are usually greater in the summer. These institu- 
tions may be listed as temporary. 


Convalescence. 


The convalescent work is important in view of the prevalence of 
diseases which have a tendency to making convalescent care a neces- 
sity. A convalescent home is maintained at Motzah, about eight kilo- 
metres outside of Jerusalem. This institution was opened in Decem- 
‘ber, 1924, with 30 beds, which capacity has recently been almost 
doubled. A convalescent home built on Mt. Carmel is almost complete. 
It is intended to take care of about ten lying-in women, infants and 
15 convalescents. 


Travelling Expenses of Patients. 


Patients ordered by physicians in the rural clinics to come to the 
central clinics where a higher standard of medical service is main- 
tained, receive their travelling expenses. The suin of £E.1,227 was 
expended in 1925-1926 for travel. 
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Maintenance Allowance during Illness. 


Grants are given to members as maintenance allowances during 
illness when they receive no wages, and in 1925-1926 £E.4,922 were 
spent for this purpose. 


Assistance to Lying-in Women. 


The Kupath Cholim includes among its activities, assistance to 
lying-in women, finding accommodation for them in :— 
(a) Maternity wards of the hospitals, preferably Hadassah. 
(b) Its own hospital in Ain Harod. 


Assistance to Chronic Patients. 


Although the constitution prevents any individual from receiving 
more than two weeks’ sick allowance, the Kupath Cholim, has 
co-operated with the Palestine Zionist Executive in the granting 
of financial aid to the chronic sick, and has expended £E.1,089 
in 1925-1926 for this purpose. 


Bicur CHOLIM HOSPITAL. 


The Bicur Cholim society maintain an 80-bed hospital and out- 
patient department in Jerusalem in a modern, recently erected build- 
ing, with good equipment. It has departments of Internal Medicine 
and Surgery, but a very light attendance in the out-patient depart- 
ment. 


THE SHAARE ZEDEK HOsPITAL. 


The Shaare Zedek has an 80-bed hospital and an out-patient 
department in Jerusalem for medicine and surgery, as well as a 
contagious cubicle. 

The atmosphere of this institution is devoutly religious. 

The beds are fairly well filled. 


MiscaB LEDACH. 


This is an old Sephardic institution located in the Old City of 
Jerusalem with a bed strength of thirty-four. 


LABOUR. 


Although the Jewish labour movement in Palestine was in exist- 
ence prior to 1920, its activities have only become important as a 
result of the great post-war immigration and its influence is now felt 
in numerous directions. It has extended its jurisdiction over many 
enterprises and has exerted influence even where it has not acquired 
administrative or legislative representation. 


LABOUR STATISTICS. 


From various statistical records it would appear that of the 30,000 
Jewish workers in Palestine, about 15 per cent. represent unskilled 
labour, while the building, clerical and professional classes are com- 
paratively overcrowded. There is a pronounced maldistribution of 
the Jewish working population of Palestine. 

The organisation of labour into trade unions in Palestine is much 
more thorough than in most countries. The Histadruth, or Federation 
of Jewish Labour, which was formed in 1920, represents the amalga- 
mation of all the labour organisations existing in Palestine. The in- 
crease in membership since 1923 has been more or less the result of 
economic conditions, and during the boom years from 1925-1927 the 
town membership more than doubled itself. The present total of 
members is 22,538. : 

The strength of the Histadruth is not evenly distributed, the 
greatest numbers being amongst the agricultural workers, the building 
trade and factory labour in the towns, and the employees of the 
Zionist Organisation and institutions affliated to it. 

The strongest centres of the Histadruth are the industries of 
Tel-Aviv and Haifa, but in Jerusalem the membership is considerably 
less, due principally to the fact that the population there is more 
conservative and less affected by immigration. 


JEWISH AND ARAB STANDARDS. 


The question of the Jewish and Arab standards of living and 
work are of fundamental importance for the future settlement of 
Palestine. The Arab is able to exist on an income that appears 
impossible to the ordinary Jewish workman, added to which he 
gives a much longer working day, there being no labour restrictions. 
As a result, for some time there were striking disparities between 
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Jewish and Arab wage rates. However, by the end of 1927 these 
disparities had been appreciably lessened, especially amongst skilled 
workers, the chief difference both in wages and hours remaining in 
the heavy work of unskilled labour. It is generally acknowledged that 
in skill and adaptability Jewish labour is superior to Arab; hence 
it is more productive and much can be saved in the cost of supervis- 
ion by employing Jewish workmen notwithstanding the difference in 
wage. The average wage for a Jewish agricultural labourer is now 
175 mils (3s. 6d.) per day. In industry it is between 200 and 350 
mils (4s. to 7s.) per day. 

In industry, work is organised on similar lines to those prevailing 
in western countries, but in outdoor work, such as road building, 
there appears to be lack of organisation as a factor for reducing 
costs. This is gradually disappearing and the competitive advan- 
tages of Arab over Jewish labour are not of sufficient importance to 
retard Jewish development. Arab labour will, however, continue to 
be a serious competitor and this can only be mitigated by improved 
standards of living of the total population. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


A programme has been proposed to the Government by the 
Palestine Zionist Executive in co-operation with the Histadruth. 
Of this programme, compensation to workmen in certain industries 
is now provided by law. 


Cost oF LIvING. 


A serious factor at the present time is the cost of living, which is 
far too high in proportion to the prevailing level of incomes. Among 
the many contributing factors is the fact that the immigrant Jewish 
population has not adapted itself sufficiently to the habits of the coun- 
try and uses more expensive imported foodstuffs. It was found that 
in many co-operative groups members were untrained in the prepara- 
tion of the staple foodstuffs of the country, thus eating badly or pay- 
ing much more for their food than necessary. 

The marketing and distribution of products is at present very 
costly. 

Further, the high cost of living is undoubtedly affected by the 
general, and in the long run uneconomical, use of credit which is 
habitual throughout the Jewish community for carrying on vast 
retail transactions. Even if these conditions were quickly remedied 
high prices would persist for some time owing to the heavy costs 
incurred in training inexperienced workers, starting new industries, 
etc., and these can only be reduced with the passage of time. 


THE LaBour MovEMENT AND Its ACTIVITIES. 


The Histadruth closely resembles the labour movements of the 
rest of the world as a federation of trade unions. Through local unions 
it conducts employment offices, makes collective agreements with 
employers, adjusts trade disputes, and pursues the political activities 
of the moment. 


The central administrative body of the Histadruth, the Council, 
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is elected by delegates who are appointed by popular vote of the 
members, but the initiative comes chiefly from the officers. Since 
1920 the labour movement in Palestine has for all practical purposes 
been an arm of the Palestine Zionist Executive and as such has gained 
much power and prestige. It was quick to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities, and has played a prominent part in the agricultural settlement 
of immigrants. 

In the old colonies also it has done considerable work, especially 
in the fight against the exclusive employment of Arab labour, by 
organising and training groups of agricultural labourers and by setting 
up labour exchanges. 

The organisation into a trade union of clerical workers and officials 
was made easy by the favourable attitude of the Zionist Executive 
and the various affiliated institutions. In private industry and in the 
Government employment, the Histadruth has, however, met with 
considerable resistance, but, in spite of this, it has made very 
considerable progress. The chief problem now consists in directing 
the power of the Histadruth into constructive channels. 


Administration of Histadruth. 


The Histadruth has created a strong administrative machinery. 
The movement, however, carries overhead expenses which are far too 
high and the number of officials is too large. This leads to delays in 
making decisions and often causes annoyance and aggravation. The 
officials do not shirk work and during the crisis have done good 
service in holding in check the unemployed. 


Political Activities. 


The labour movement in Palestine has taken active part in politics, 
and at present there are three political parties represented in the 
Histadruth: (1) Achduth Haavodah or Jewish Socialist Party, which 
comprises more than half the membership of the Histadruth; 
(2) Hapoel Hazair, the Labour Party, representing less than a quarter 
of the membership; (3) Poale Zion, with a more radical programme. 
Until a few years ago there was a Communist Party, but this was 
expelled. Many of the differences of these three parties have been 
dissipated as a result of the common task. Any discussion regarding 
the future of labour politics assumes the eventual amalgamation of 
these parties. 

The Labour Party secured a notable victory in the capture of the 
Tel Aviv municipal government, but it was heavily handicapped 
owing to the business crisis of the country, and it failed to win the 
co-operation of the rest of the Jews of the city. 

Although the policy of the Histadruth is socialistic, the movement 
has undergone radical change since its formation. It still, however, 
adheres to the idea that Palestine should become a co- operative com- 
monwealth with industry run on a co-operative basis, and with public 
utilities publicly owned. 


Relations with Arab Workers. 


As regards the Arab worker, it is the policy of the Jewish labour 
movement to organise the Arab, improve his working conditions and 
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admit him to membership. Such membership continues small, but the 
Histadruth carries on its activities amongst the Arabs and frequently 
is called upon to render assistance in disputes. 


Labour Press. 


The Histadruth has a most effective propaganda agency both in 
and outside Palestine, and for this purpose it has established an 
influential press. In addition to monthly publications and a bi- 
weekly paper in Arabic, the Federation publishes a daily paper with a 
circulation of more than 4,000. In this paper all problems affecting 
the status of Jews in Palestine are fully discussed, but, unfortunately, 
the articles are often characterised by a note of personal journalism 
which sometimes tends to irritate situations already marked by much 
hard feeling. 


Labour Exchanges. 


The policy of the Histadruth has always been to introduce unity 
into the labour movement of Palestine, although during the severe 
time of unemployment it favoured to some extent its own members 
against other workmen’s groups. This, however, has been remedied 
in 1927, by the creation of a National Labour Exchange. 


Contracts. 


The Histadruth has endeavoured to work out mutually binding 
contracts between employers and workers. In some instances, e.g., 
Hadassah, elaborate collective agreements have been in force for 
many years, and though they have acquired the force of precedent in 
a particular instance, they give rise to much friction when they are - 
insisted upon as a general rule. 

During 1925 and 1926 numerous strikes were declared for the 
purpose of forcing union recognition and improving working 
conditions, but during the past two years things have been 
comparatively quiet. 


Education. 


The education of the workers in Palestine is far ahead of other 
countries. The Histadruth has organised classes throughout the 
country and its curricula include professional and technical courses 
in addition to the teaching of general subjects. There is a central 
library and local circulating libraries are found in practically all the 
colonies. A workers’ theatre has been established in Tel Aviv. 


Activities outside Palestine. 


The Histadruth maintains a skeleton organisation in Eastern 
European countries for the purpose of preparing immigrants for 
settlement in Palestine. This entails the expenditure of large sums 
of money. 

ARTISANS. 


There is one group whose interests are not served by the existing 
agencies of the country, viz., the artisans, who are small producers of 
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various articles which they sell direct to the public. When the crisis 
occurred, these people lost their work and have been largely unem- 
ployed ever since. Even in normal times there appears to be a surplus 
of artisans in Jewish centers. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


The problem of industrial relations in Palestine is new, but the 
system of labour contracts, arbitration, etc., so common in other 
countries is also found in Palestine, although of course, in a less 
highly developed state. Friction is often occasioned, and in the course 
of the last five years there were 158 strikes, of which only 58 were 
terminated by agreement. Altogether 5,381 workmen were involved, 
and the total duration of the strikes was 80,000 working days. On 
the average each strike lasted 10 days and involved 53 workmen. 
These figures include strikes in the building trade as well as in 
industry. 
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FINANCE. 


ZIONIST FUNDS. 


The entire expenditure of the Zionist Organisation is defrayeds by 
voluntary contributions from all parts of the world. The Palestine 
Restoration Fund was established in July, 1917, shortly before the 
issue of the Balfour Declaration, and continued to provide the Zionist 
Organisation with the bulk of its resources until April, 1921. 

The following shows the income of the Palestine Restoration 
Fund :— 


July, 1917—February, 1919 .. ... £130,863 
March, 1919—May, 1920...  ... —... 406,911 
June, 1920—September, 1920 hee pees 167 ,904 
October, 1920—September, 1921 ... ans 186,005 


Total £891,683 
In April, 1921, the Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) 
superseded the Restoration Fund. 
The following shows the income of the Keren Hayesod after 
deducting expenses of local collecting agencies :— 


Year ending March, 1922 _..... oe 5 tes £411,926 
Year ending March,1923 ... 3... 381,864 
Year Ending March,1924 ... ...  ... 466,766 
Year ending March,1925 ...  ... —... 495,769 
Year ending March,1926 ...  ... ~—s. 494,550 
Year ending March, 1927... ea 649,300 
April—August, 1927 (five months) . bas 208,411 

£3,108,586 


The purchase and amelioration of land are separately provided for 
by the Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth Leisrael) which was 
established in 1902 for the purpose of acquiring land in Palestine to 
be held as the inalienable property of the Jewish people. 

The following shows the income and expenses of collection of 
the Jewish National Fund beginning in 1920 :— 

Gross Collection 
Income. Expenses. 


1920... ... £157,757 = £20,564 
Year ending September, 1922 (21 mos.) 186,832 37,679 
Year ending September, 1923. . aie 114,151] 16,915 
Year ending September, 1924.. ... 167,664 31,906 
Year ending September, 1925.. ... 260,336 72,501 
Year ending September, 1926. . 281 450 85,338 


October, 1926—August, 1927 ( 11 mnths. ) 249,797 —- 67,315 


a 


Total £1,417,987 £332,218 
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Collection Expenses. 


The expenses of collection in countries other than the United 
States cannot be established as the local offices merely transmit net 
sums. In the United States, according to Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
the average collection expenses from 1922 to September, 1926, were 
about 24+ per cent. The expenses of the central office of the Keren 
Hayesod were £262,501 for the period March Ist 1921,—August 31st, 
1927. These include expenses for travelling propagandists, press, 
publications, etc. 


Financial Position of the Palestine Zionist Executive. 


The sums collected by the Keren Hayesod are transmitted to 
the Palestine Zionist Executive, in order to cover the budget 
framed by the Zionist Congress or by the General Council. Owing 
to the method of raising funds through voluntary contribu- 
tions and the constant uncertainty as to the amounts which may be 
collected, the development of a comprehensive programme over a 
period of vears 1s difficult. This is indicated by the financial statement 
of the Palestine Zionist Executive for the period ending August 31st, 
1927, as given in the report of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. 


The financial position of the Executive at August 31st, 1927, 
was that it owed £E.286,471 and had little in the way of liquid 
funds to meet these debts. An examination of the origin of this 
position shows that it 1s due both to the failure of the income to come 
up to expectations and, to some extent, to the excess of expenditure 
over budget estimates. In pursuance of the policy laid down by the 
Basle Ziomst Congress, September, 1927, a serious effort is now 
being made to reduce the indebtedness, and appreciable results have 
been achieved in this direction. 


Comparing first the receipts budgetted for with the actual receipts 
of each year the shortages or surpluses in £E are shown on the 
following table :— 


Year. Receipts Budgetted. Actual Receipts. Shortage pureins 


1921/22 531,000 393,417 137,583 — 
1922/23 433,000 352,841 80, 159 — 
1923/24 390,000 346,27 Of 43,727 
1924/25 375,400 395,737 — 20,337 
1925/26 515,300 503,509 11,791 — 
1926/27 535,500 464,974 70,526 — 
11 months only. 
Total Shortages .. “ £E323,449 

Less: Suns included in successive budgets to cover deficiences 

of former years . £E200,000 


The balance represents the amount by which eter have fallen 
short of the sums expected to be received to meet current expenditure 
including one month’s income, September, 1927 £E.123,449 

On the other hand the annual expenditure authorised by the 
budgets and the actual expenditure were as follows :— 
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Estimated 


Annual Actual Excess. Saving 
Year, Expenditure. Expenditure. 

1921/22 531,000 494,572 — 36,428 
1922/23 333,000 318,858 — 14,142 
1923/24 340,000 364,339 24,339 — 
1924/25 350,400 428,091 77,691 — 
1925/26 515,300 505,945 — 9,355 
1926/27 510,500 574,310 63,810 — 

Excess of Expenditure £E.105,915 


Current Liabilities. 

These debts were all payable on demand at the date of the Balance 
Sheet, August 31st, 1927, except Bills Payable £E.95,258, which, 
except for comparatively negligible amounts, fall due before the 
end of the financial year now current. 


Current Assets. 
Sundry Debtors: £E.100,480. 
This figure includes all amounts due to Palestine Zionist Executive 
on ordinary current account made up as follows :— 


Debts due to the General Organisation £E54,186 
Debts due to the Colonisation Department aa 18,616 
Debts due to the Immigration Department _...... 10,017 
Debts due to the Experimental Station Sa 1,111 
Debts due to the Education Department 16,550 

£E.100,480 


Included in the item “Sundry Debtors” is an amount of 
£E.25,689 due from Solel Boneh Limited. This Company is now 
in liquidation. The debt must be considered almost entirely bad, 
and provision has been made in the current year’s budget to write 
off £E.20,000 and the balance will probably be written off next year. 
In this connection it should be noted that a further amount of 
£E.8,599 is included in Loans Account as due from the Solel 
Boneh, and that the Keren Hayesod Limited holds shares to the 
nominal value of £E.18,536 making a total probable loss of over 
£E.52,000 to the Organisation. 

There is also an item of £E.9,503 due by the Zion Commonwealth 
Inc., which is considered doubtful. 

The “Sela” Stone Quarry in Jerusalem is shown as a debtor 
for £E.1,183, and this item is also considered bad. 

The most important class of assets is the money spent by the 
Colonisation Department amounting to £E.841,046. 

It is impossible to arrive at any accurate estimate as to the 
amount of reserve to be provided for against this expenditure. 
Only when contracts will have been signed with settlers will it be 
possible to ascertain which part of the expenditure will be recovered. 

The statement of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., shows the 
following expenditure in Palestine by the Palestine Zionist Executive 
from April, 1918, to August 31st, 1928 :— 
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Financial Position of the Keren Kayemeth. 


The position of the Jewish National Fund at August 31st, 1927, 
as shown in the Balance Sheet furnished by Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co., is that it had obligations in respect of land purchases 
amounting in the aggregate to £1¢.269,050, of which £F.151,089 was 
secured by mortgages, and £F.38.807 by promissory notes, while the 
balance of £E.78,500 appears in the balance sheet as estimated hability 
in respect of balance of price of uncompleted purchases. .\gainst these 
liabilities the Jewish National Fund had little in the way of liquid 
funds. It should, however, be added that, of the £l-.151.089 appear- 
ing in the Balance Sheet as secured by mortgages, £1¢.120.160 are 
payable by annuities extending over a period of four years, while only 
a proportion of the other obligations of the Jewish National lund in 
respect of land purchases represent debts payable on demand. 


ToTAL JEWISH INVESTMENTS IN PALESTINE. 


The Commission has no precise information as to the expenditure 
during the same period of the Jewish Colonisation Association (1I.C.A.) 
and the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association (P.I.C.A.), but it 
is believed that a figure of £1.000,000 would not be an over estimate 
though it should be taken with reserve. 

To this must be added the capital invested in Palestine by a variety 
of other bodies, as, for example, the American Zion Commonwealth 
and the Haifa Bay Development Company and private individuals. 

Adding to the known expenditure of the Zionist Organisation 
and associated bodies a reasonable estimate of the capital brought 
into Palestine during the last ten years by other colontsing agencies, 
by public bodies of a philanthropic or quasi-philanthropic character, 
by commercial companies, and by private individuals, the total 
investment of Jewish capital in Palestine in the last ten years may 
be estimated at about £10,000,000, though this figure is merely an 
estimate. 
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EDUCATION. 


A review of Education was not called for by the Terms of Refer- 
ence, but a survey of Jewish activities in Palestine would be incomplete 
without some reference to the development of the Hebrew educattonal 
system. In the school year 1927-28 schools administered by the 
Hebrew [Education Committee (Va’ad Hachinuch) numbered 222, 
with 730 teachers and 18,611 pupils. The corresponding figures for 
1926-27 were 194,742 and 18,091. Other Jewish schools outside the 
Zionist system, including those maintained by the Alliance Israelite 
and the Anglo-Jewish Association, numbered in 1926-1927, 84, with | 
487 teachers and 8,832 pupils. (Figures for 1927-28 are not avail- 
able.) In 1926-27 the total number of children attending Jewish 
schools was 26,537 or about 40 per cent. of the total number of chil- 
dren at school throughout the country. Of these the Zionist schools 
provided for 69 per cent. 

In addition to kindergartens, elementary, secondary and technical 
schools, and teachers’ training colleges, the Zionist education system 
includes a Technical Institute at Haifa and an Agricultural School for 
women maintained by the Women’s International Zionist Organisa- 
tion. The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, which was formally 
opened on April Ist, 1925, now comprises institutes of Microbiology, 
Chemistry, Palestine Natural History, Mathematics, and a depart- 
ment of Hygiene. On the Arts side there is an institute of Jewish 
Studies to which a school of Oriental Studies has recently been added. 
Closely connected with the University is the Jewish National and 
University Library, which comprised at the end of 1927 a total of 
nearly 200,000 volumes. 

When the Zionist Organisation took over the basic system of 
Jewish schools it assumed practically the whole responsibility for the 
entire expenditure and in the early years contributed nearly the whole 
budget. In 1920, for instance, out of a total budget of about 
£E.110,000, the Zionist Organisation contributed about £E.98,000, and 
about £P.12,000 were derived from local funds. During the last eight 
years the income from Local Funds (tuition fees and local taxes) has 
steadily increased and now amount to about £P.60,000 out of a total 
expenditure of £P.160,000. In addition the Government at present 
contributes about £P.20,000 to the Z.O. Department of Education. On 
the other hand, the Zionist Organisation has decreased its appropria- 
tion and contributes this year only £P.55,000. Simultaneously some 
changes has taken place in the conception of responsibility. While the 
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Zionist Organisation still retains full financial responsibility for most 
of the schools affiliated with it, certain schools receive only a grant-in- 
aid. At present, therefore, the official budget of the Z.O. Department 
of Education includes only that part of the Local Funds which 1s col- 
lected by the central office, t.e., does not include tuition fees collected 
directly by the school. 

For the current year, October Ist, 1927 to September 30th, 1928, 
the official budget of the Z.O. Department of Education is about 
£P.111,500 and is made up of the following four main items :— 

(a) Zionist Organisation (including £P.2,000 


Mizrachi ) ed. a0 Baha. Seat, ate P95,000 
(6) Local Funds (Tuition Fees and Local Taxes) 24,200 
(c) Palestine Government Grant-in-Aid oe 19,970 


(d) Supplementary Funds (P.I.C.A.£4,880; Teachers’ 
Participation, £P.3,450; Baron de Rothschild’s 
contribution, £P.4,000) eens bok ee 12,330 


Total ... ...  ... £P.111,500 

The Government Grant-in-Aid to the Jewish Schools which now 

amounts to about £P.20,000 is based on the proportion of Jews in the 

adult population. This formula turns out unfavourably to the Jewish 

schools, ‘because while the Jewish adult population is only about 

18 per cent. of the total, the Jewish children attending schools con- 
stitute about 40 per cent. of the total school population. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY. 


In 1920 the Jewish population of Palestine elected an Assembly 
(Asefath Hanivcharim) which appointed a Jewish National Council 
(Va’ad Leumi). The Va’ad Leumi came to be recognized in practice 
by the Government as the representative of the Jewish population 
of Palestine in matters of local concern. The Jewish Community 
Regulations, which came into force on January Ist, 1928, created an 
officially recognized Jewish Community with representative organs 
enjoying certain limited powers of taxation for specified communal 
purposes. These bodies, however, only have jurisdiction under the 
Regulations over those Jews who voluntarily consent to be registered 
as members of the Community. Jews who desire for any reason to 
exclude themselves are given the right to do so. 

The Jewish Community Regulations also provide for the con- 
stitution and maintenance of the Chief Rabbinate of Palestine, and of 
the Rabbinical Courts, which are given a certain limited jurisdiction 
in matters of personal status affecting Jews by the Palestine Order 
in Council, 1922. 
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FUNCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT UNDER 
THE MANDATE. 


Jews constitute not more than 18 per cent. of the population of 
Palestine. They occupy a comparatively small fraction of its territory. 
Moslems and Christians occupy the greater part of the land and con- 
stitute the preponderating majority of the people. A considerable 
part of the country has not been developed to the extent that its 
economic welfare and the health and comfort of its inhabitants re- 
quire. Large tracts of land consist of swamps and marshes which 
should be drained in order to assure safe sanitary conditions. The 
highway system which is necessary for effective transportation is still 
in its incipient stages. Little is known as to the subterranean water 
supply. The land is practically without forests, and it 1s evident that 
in many other respects the absence of necessary Public Works con- 
stitutes an obstacle to the attainment of that degree of progress which 
is essential to the growth of the country. 

To a substantial extent the Palestine Zionist Executive has em- 
ployed its funds in carrying out projects with which in fact it 1s not 
equitably chargeable. They benefit the entire country and in a sense 
have constituted the performance of what are State functions and 
obligations as distinguished from those not pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. In most countries the protection of the 
public health, the promotion of education, the construction of high- 
ways and the drainage of large areas, are regarded as Governmental 
functions. The expénse incident to the reasonable exercise of these 
functions should be borne not by a part but by all the people of the 
country to be met by means of a just system of taxation—and not 
merely by a portion of the people. 

So far as the public health is concerned, the establishment and 
maintenance of effective methods of sanitation are clearly not the 
business of a comparatively small fraction of the population. The 
prevention of disease and of epidemics benefits all. The elimination 
of malaria, for instance, regarded even from an economic standpoint, 
adds to the efficiency of every single individual. The enforcement of 
vaccination, the prevention of trachoma, tuberculosis and other simi- 
lar ailments, safeguards every dweller in the land. 

The ascertainment by a proper hydrographic survey of the surface 
and subterranean water resources of the country, their protection 
from defilement and waste, and the planting and protection of forests, 
of necessity benefit all because they tend to add to the public wealth 
and eventually would add to the revenues of the country. 
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The advantages of education are incapable of exaggeration, yet 
thus far the Government of Palestine has contributed comparatively 
little to the Jewish schools. It cannot be expected that the Govern- 
ment should defray the entire cost of education, but so long as reason- 
able standards established by it are observed in the schools, the 
expense of elementary education should be adequately subventioned 
by the Government. This does not mean that it should have any con- 
cern with religious, secondary, technical or special lines of education, 
but merely with the most fundamental phases of it. If any part of the 
people desires to supplement sanitation or hospital service or educa- 
tion, the expense attendant upon such further kinds of health and 
educational work should be borne by those desiring such supplementation. 


This leads to a consideration of the powers and duties of the 
Palestine Government as laid down in the Mandate of July 24th, 
1922, whereby His Britannic Majesty’s Government became the Man- 
datory for Palestine. 


By Article 1 of that historic document, the Mandatory was given 
full powers of legislation and administration save as limited in the 
terms of the Mandate. 


‘By Article 2 the Mandatory was made responsible for “placing 
the country under such administrative and economic conditions as 
would secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home” as 
laid down in the Preamble of the Mandate, which recites the terms of 
the Balfour Declaration. By the same Article, the Mandatory was 
made responsible for the development of self-governing institutions 
and also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the 
inhabitants irrespective of race and creed. 

By Article 4 the Jewish Agency was recognized “for the purpose 
of advising and co-operating with the Administration of Palestine in 
such economic, social and other matters as may affect the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home and the interests of the Jewish 
population in Palestine, and, subject always to the control of the 
Administration, to assist and take part in the development of the 
country.” This merely speaks of co-operation and assistance but does 
not impose upon the Jews burdens which should be borne alike by all 
the inhabitants of Palestine, nor does it amount to an assumption by 
the Jewish Agency, nor the right by it to assume the functions per- 
taining to the Palestine Government. 

Article 11 provides that “the Administration of Palestine shall 
take all necessary measures to safeguard the interests of the com- 
munity in connection with the development of the country, and, sub- 
ject to any international obligations accepted by the Mandatory, shall 
have full power to provide for public ownership or control of any 
of the natural resources of the country or of the public works, serv- 
ices and utilities established or to be established therein. It shall 
introduce a land system appropriate to the needs of the country, 
having regard, among other things, to the desirability of promoting 
the close settlement and intensive cultivation of the land.” This 
provision recognizes, we submit, the obligations of the Government 
to the extent that we are claiming. 

By the second paragraph of Article 11 the Administration is 
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permitted to arrange with the Jewish Agency for it to construct and 
operate, upon fair and equitable terms, any public works, services and 
utilities, and to develop any of the natural resources of the country, 
in so far as these matters are not directly undertaken by the Admin- 
istration. That, however, does not imply that the cost of such 
construction, operation and development is to be borne exclusively by 
the Jewish Agency. At all events if fair and equitable terms with the 
Jewish Agency cannot be agreed upon, it does not absolve the Govern- 
ment from constructing and operating such public works, services and 
utilities and to develop such natural resources as are necessary for 
the general welfare. 

Again in Article 18 it is declared: “Subject as aforesaid and to 
the other provisions of this Mandate, the Administration of Palestine 
may, on the advice of the Mandatory, impose such taxes and Customs 
duties as it may consider necessary, and take such steps as it may 
think best to promote the development of the natural resources of 
the country and to safeguard the interests of the population.” Here 
again we find recognition of the principle which we are seeking 
to elucidate, namely, that the Jewish Agency should not be 
expected to meet the obligations which rest on the Palestine 
Government. 

Further support of this idea is afforded by the White Paper of 
June, 1922, and especially by the letter of the Colonial Office to the 
Zionist Organization of June 3rd, 1922, with the accompanying 
enclosure setting forth the British policy in Palestine, and the com- 
munication of the Zionist Organization to the Colonial Office of June 
18th, 1922, giving assurance that the activities of the Zionist Organi- 
zation would be in confornity with the policy mentioned. So, too, 
the correspondence of the Colonial Office with the High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine with respect to the proposed formation of an Arab 
Agency presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty in 
November, 1923, strongly fortifies this interpretation. 


Throughout these documents stress is laid on the fact that the 
Palestine Government was to be conducted as one affecting all the 
people, and that neither the Jewish Agency nor the contemplated 
Arab Agency was to undertake obligations and burdens which of 
right belong to the entire population represented by the Palestine 
Government. 

In this connection reference should be made to the subject of tax- 
ation and the registration of land titles. It is rather startling to learn 
that to a great extent there has been no adequate provision for the 
settlement and registration of titles. Recently an Ordinance has been 
promulgated dealing with lands in villages. Until the titles of rural 
properties are finally settled there will necessarily arise confusion and 
litigation, and the owners of agricultural land will be hampered in 
their efforts to borrow money secured by mortgages on their land 
because of the possible insecurity of the titles. Although the difficul- 
ties are recognized the land survey undertaken is far from comple- 
tion. Such a survey necessarily constitutes the first step toward the 
adoption of a system looking to the quieting of titles and their regis- 
tration, which is imperative for proper land development. The expense 
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of this survey is, of course, borne by the Government. The facilita- 
tion of the acquisition and the disposition of land, conforms with 
public policy. 

The laws and the methods of taxation which are now in force are 
recognized to be archaic and inequitable. They discriminate in favour 
of those lands which are not cultivated, and which are therefore 
unproductive, and penalize the industry and enterprise of those who 
add to the productivity of the soil and to the prosperity of the 
country. In most countries where land taxation prevails, it 1s upon 
the basis of the fair value of the land, whether it be cultivated or not, 
or whether the methods of husbandry be good or bad. The actual 
value of the land is, as it should be, the controlling factor. Any other 
policy obstructs the economic development of the country. It is 
hoped, therefore, that a fiscal policy may soon be adopted which will 
tend to equalization in taxation upon a reasonable basis. 


In recent years the products of the Palestinian soil have largely 
increased and there are gratifying possibilities of further increase. 
The vineyards and the tobacco fields give promise of good financial 
returns were it possible to export into the British Empire the wine 
and other liquors produced from the grapes as well as tobacco, both 
in its raw and.in its manufactured state, at reduced customs 
rates. The home market, confined as it is to local consumption, can 
absorb only a small part of the production. Foreign markets are, 
therefore, essential to the profitable development of this industry. 
There is an encouraging demand for these products in Great Britain. 
A serious difficulty, however, is encountered in the Laws regulating 
imports into the territory of the Mandatory Government, and subject 
the Palestinian producer and his infant industry to destructive 
competition. If these products were afforded the advantage of 
Imperial Preference, there would be an encouragement to those who 
are investing their capital and devoting their labour in this promising 
field of what may be called the Palestinian agricultural industry. It 
would add to the wealth of Palestine and thereby enable it to expand 
in many directions. In view of the comparatively large imports it is 
desirable that they be counterbalanced so far as practicable by the 
volume of exports. 


The power to grant Imperial Preference has been questioned 
on the theory that the so-called Most Favoured Nation Clauses con- 
tained in various Treaties of the Imperial Government stand in the 
way. It would seem, however, that these Clauses are inapplicable 
to Palestine. They refer to “other’’ Foreign States or Nations or 
Countries or Powers, but Palestine does not properly come within 
any of these designations. It is not in reality “ foreign.” The language 
of the Clauses in question cannot properly be stretched so as to apply 
to Palestine over which His Britannic Majesty’s Government is the 
Mandatory. The relations created by the Mandate are of the most 
intimate character. Although Palestine is not constituted British 
territory and cannot be said to be a Protectorate, yet its affairs are 
under the supervision of the British Colonial Office. While not, 
strictly speaking, a British Colony, nevertheless in some aspects it 
partakes of the character of a Colony. Comprehensive duties toward 
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Palestine have been imposed upon the Mandatory by the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

By Article 2 of the Mandate, the Mandatory is made responsible 
for “placing the country under such political, administrative and 
economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home.” 

By Article 3 “the Mandatory, as far as circumstances premit, 
is to encourage local autonomy.” 

By Article 5 the Mandatory is responsible ‘for seeing that no 
Palestine territory shall be ceded or leased to, or in any way placed 
under the control of, the Government of any foreign Power.” 


By Article 9 the Mandatory is responsible ‘for seeing that the 
judicial system established in Palestine shall assure to foreigners 
as well as to natives, a complete guarantee of their rights.” 


By Article 10 “pending the making of special extradition agree- 
ments relating to Palestine, the extradition treatise in force between 
the Mandatory and other foreign Powers shall apply to Palestine.” 


By Article 12 the Mandatory is “entrusted with the control of 
the foreign relations of Palestine and the right to issue exequaturs 
to consuls appointed by foreign Powers. lle shall also be entitled 
to afford diplomatic and consular protection to citizens of Palestine 
when outside its territorial limits.” 


These among other provisions demonstrate that with the existence 
of so close a relationship between Palestine and the Mandatory the 
idea that they are foreign to one another is inconceivable, in fact 
it is implicitly excluded. Consequently we submit that the Most 
Favoured Nations Clause would seem to be inapplicable. 


A further significant fact bearing on this point is that Imperial 
Preference has by Orders-in-Council been accorded to practically all 
other Mandated territories assigned to Great Britain with the sole ex- 
ception of Iraq. Although there are differences between the three 
classes of Mandates created by the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
it is believed, so far as the matter now under consideration is con- 
cerned, that these differences are not material. The resolution adopted 
by the Permanent Mandates Commission at its session in July, 1925, 
to the effect that the Council of the League of Nations “should recom- 
mend to the Mandatory Powers, and also to all States, whether mem- 
bers or not of the League of Nations, which have concluded special 
Treaties or Conventions with the Mandatory Power . .. to extend the 
benefits of such Treaties or Conventions to mandated territories .. .” 
would indicate that, in view of the Mandates Commission there is no 
distinction between the various types of mandated territories on the 
question of “the well-being and development” of those territories 
(to use the phrase of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations) and that they are all to be treated on an equality as virtually 
forming part of the Mandatory Power to which they are attached. 

But regardless of these considerations, the relations between 
Palestine and the Mandatory are of a special character which place 
them outside of the purview of the Most Favoured Nations Clause as 
interpreted and applied in International Law. Various precedents 
have been called to our attention illustrative of this statement. Thus, 
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France has applied the regime of tariff assimilation to Tunis, although 
the latter belongs to the non-assimilated group of the French 
protectorates, and its Government is carried on under the direction 
of the French Foreign Office and not, as in the case of Palestine 
by the British Colonial Office. The United States extended preferen- 
tial tariffs to Hawaii before its annexation. Portugal likewise granted 
such preference to Brazil, as did Cuba to various Latin-American 
States. There have likewise been instances of preferential practices 
in cases of territorial contiguity. A notable instance is to be found 
in the grant of a duty reduction of 20 per cent. accorded by the 
United States to Cuba in 1903. Cuba was unquestionably a forcign 
State, yet the extraordinary circumstances which brought the United 
States and Cuba into relation with one another, and the moral 
obligations which the United States recognised as existing on its 
part towards Cuba, were considered a justification for this procedure 
in the face of the most favoured nation relations which the United 
States bore to other nations. The test of “extraordinary circum- 
stances” as shaping the relations between two territories and as 
determining the interpretation of the treaty clauses under discussion 
may be said to have full scope between the Mandatory and Palestine. 
It is not likely that any other Nation would view the allowance of 
Imperial Preference by the Mandatory to Palestine as the grant of a 
“favour,” according to the fair intendment of that word as employed 
in the clauses in the Treaties to which reference has been made. Even 
though such preference be not an absolute right, the conferring of it 
would be justified by considerations similar to those obtaining between 
a guardian and his ward. 


LOL 


PART TWO. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 


In surveying the results of ten years’ Jewish activity in Palestine 
due weight must be given to the special character of the problem which 
had to be dealt with. The unsettled condition of Palestine at the 
close of the War and the political unrest which prevailed there were 
in themselves sufficient to make it necessary for both the Government 
of Palestine and for all colonising agencies to proceed cautiously. 
Until 1920 Palestine was governed as a country under military occupa- 
tion. A civil administration under a British High Commissioner 
was established in July, 1920, and two years elapsed before the status 
of Palestine was regularised by the confirmation of the terms of the 
Mandate by the Council of the League of Nations. Throughout this 
period Palestine was disturbed by political agitation, which culminated 
in the Jaffa riots of May, 1921. Since then there has been no dis- 
turbance of the public peace, and the tension which had existed was 
gradually relaxed. The anti-Zionist agitation among the Arabs has 
practically ceased, largely because they realised that Jewish immigra- 
tion, far from injuring them, has in many respects, in fact, been 
materially to their advantage. Nevertheless, in appraising the work 
which has been done in Palestine it should be borne in mind that the 
country is one in which the great majority of the inhabitants are not 
Jewish. 

It was, moreover, a country which not only had been devastated by 
the War, but suffered from centuries of neglect. It was not without 
natural resources, but little or nothing had been made of them, and 
both time and money were required for their development. In the 
condition existing at the termination of the War, Palestine was not a 
promising field for colonisation, even had its area been more extensive 
and its soil more fertile. 

In important respects the problem with which the Zionist Organi- 
sation had to deal was unusual. The Zionist Organisation was devoid 
of governmental powers. It did not possess a Government’s resources 
of land or money. It relied solely upon voluntary contributions. That 
it was able to secure a fund averaging nearly £650,000 annually af- 
fords striking testimony to the devotion and the enthusiasm of its 
supporters. Most of the immigrants had little or no agricultural expe- 
rience. The majority of them came from countries in which living 
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conditions were altogether different from those prevalent in Palestine. 
They were, however, imbued by a lofty ideal. 

Due weight being given to these considerations, a broad survey 
of Jewish activities in Palestine since the close of ‘the War leads to 
the general conclusion that the results may be regarded as hopeful 
for the future, though mistakes have been committed in the course 
of these years. 

Based upon the reports of the Experts and upon their own per- 
sonal observations, the Commissioners have reached the following 
conclusions and make the following recommendations :— 


I].—IM MIGRATION. 


1. The immigration programme of the Palestine Zionist Executive 
has not always been prepared with due regard to actual facts and 
conditions. Conclusions of too sanguine a character have sometimes 
been drawn from temporary and abnormal demands for labour when 
there were not sufficient grounds for assuming that they would con- 
tinue. While it is desirable to bring into Palestine as many immigrants 
as it may reasonably absorb, it is clear that in the long run Jewish 
interests will be best subserved by a programme pursuant to which 
there shall always be maintained a reasonable balance between the 
number of immigrants admitted and the economic needs of the country. 


2. It is suggested as regards the immigration of persons without 
means that the existing Government regulations, while generally 
satisfactory, might be amended so as to enable the Jewish Agency 
to submit proposals for the Labour Schedule three times instead of 
twice a year. The present period of six months is too long for the 
purpose of ascertaining the needs of the labour market. 


3. A more thorough selection of individual immigrants than that 
which has hitherto prevailed, and more in consonance with the needs 
of the country, should be made. 


4. As regards immigrants with means, the selection of such 
immigrants constitutes a responsibility which should not be assumed 
by the Palestine Offices of the Jewish Agency. Free play must be 
given to private enterprise. Immigrants should be given full and 
detailed information with regard to conditions prevailing in Palestine. 
‘To that end, the Jewish Agency should maintain an efficient informa- 
tion bureau which should be in constant communication with the 
Palestine Government and with the principal centres from which 
immigrants come. 

5. Immigrants with means as prescribed by the Government 
regulations, and who are qualified to undertake industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises should be encouraged to settle in Palestine. 

6.. The Palestine Offices must bear a purely economic character, 
working under the direct orders and instructions of the Immigration 
Department of the Jewish Agency and independently of local politics, 
it being necessarily understood that these offices are to work in co- 
operation with the local Jewish Organisations. 

7. Repayments by immigrants of all advances made to or for 
them should be enforced as speedily as they are able to make such 
repayments. 
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IIJ.—AGRICULTURE. 


1. On the basis of the Experts’ calculations, without allowing 
for the improvement of land through artificial fertilisation, and taking 
into account all of the cultivable land in Palestine, it would appear 
to be possible to sub-divide such land into 33,000 irrigated and 50,000 
non-irrigated farms. Of this land, approximately 8 per cent. is now 
in Jewish hands. 


2. Until the Jewish Agency shall have in hand funds to proceed 
with the consolidation of all the existing colonies where such con- 
solidation is deemed desirable, no new colonies shall be established. 

3. The Commission regrets that the Palestine Government has 
not as yet found it practicable to take steps towards the facilitation 
of “close settlement of Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes,’ as contemplated 
by Article 6 of the Mandate. It takes note of the statement of the 
Government that the apportionment of State lands to Jewish settlers 
cannot take place until the cadastral survey of the country has been 
completed. It is believed, however, that it would be appropriate 
for the Jewish Agency to urge the Government to adopt such meas- 
ures as to render certain lands available for settlement even before the 
completion of the survey. 


4. The importance of a systematic policy of afforestation through- 
out Palestine cannot be exaggerated. It would not only favourably 
influence the climate and afford protection to the water supply, but 
it would render it possible eventually to utilise the hill sections of the 
country which are not available for agriculture and thereby provide 
a new source of revenue. It is believed that the extension of such a 
policy is likewise a function of Government, and it is hoped that the 
Palestine Government will seriously consider this subject. 


5. No progressive colonisation of Palestine is practicable until 
a modification of the present system of taxation has been effected. 
The Commissioners are aware of the fact that the Government of 
Palestine has adopted as a temporary expedient a plan for the 
commutation of the tithe based on an average of five years’ yield of 
the land. This, however, has been applied only to certain villages. 
Although this new system eliminates some of the major evils of the 
tithe, it will not prove satisfactory since taxation should be based 
not on the actual yield, but on the unimproved value of the property 
to be taxed. 

6. It is desirable that the Government of Palestine shall stimulate 
the agricultural development of the country by exempting new 
agricultural enterprises from taxation for a period of five years, in 
conformity with the common practice that obtains in other parts of 
the world where encouragement of agricultural colonisation is sought. 

7. Efforts should be made in the future to secure settlers who 
possess means of their own, in addition to those immigrants who, 
though without means, are specially qualified for agricultural settle- 
ments (Chaluzim). 

8. It is desirable that before a colonist is settled upon land, the 
preparation of the holding should be carried to a point at which it 
is capable, by means of good husbandry, of providing him with a liv- 
ing from the beginning. This necessitates previous drainage of the 
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land, provision made for water supply, in the case of irrigable land 
suitable irrigation works, the construction of such roads as are re- 
quired for communication and connection with the nearest highways, 
and the preparation of the soil itself for the selected crops. This se- 
lection should be made on the basis of adequate scientific data, and the 
machinery and implements placed at the disposal of the colonist 
should be carefully adapted to actual requirements. 


9, The Agricultural Colonisation Department should be reorgan- 
ised and conducted by the Jewish Agency in such a manner as to 
secure competent business management and the application of sound 
economic principles in its administration. 


10. In the opinion of the Experts the further establishment of 
communal settlements (Kvuzoth) is undesirable, but the equipment 
of existing settlements of this character should be completed. The 
Commissioners concur in this opinion. As regards new colonies 
initiated during the past year, they believe that they should not be 
abandoned, but that necessary means be found to proceed with their 
equipment, provided their reorganisation can be effected so as to 
convert them into individualistic co-operative settlements (Moshavim) 
or for use as training centres. 

11. In view of past experience, unless new factors come to light, 
the further establishment of hill colonies should be abandoned. 

12. The desirability of enabling settlers to become the actual 
owners of land is recognised. Under the present Articles of Associa- 
tion of the Jewish National Fund this seems to be precluded so far as 
its lands are concerned. It is recognised that there are instances where 
the settler will be unable to repay the entire cost of the land because 
of inadequate returns. In such cases it may become necessary to 
continue the existing or a modified, leasehold system through the 
Jewish National Fund. The Jewish Agency should, however, in addi- 
tion to the lands now owned or hereafter acquired by the Jewish 
National Fund, secure a land reserve free from similar restrictions. 
All land purchases should be preceded by thorough soil analyses and 
water surveys, and the price to be paid should not exceed the fair 
value of the land. 

13. In the past more colonists have been settled in given areas 
than can reasonably be maintained thereon. It is important that this 
tendency be guarded against in future colonisation. There are 
existing colonies in which the holdings per family will have to be 
increased if the settlers are to become self-supporting. The needs of 
each individual colony in this respect present separate problems 
which should be dealt with on their merits and without delay. The 
problem is complicated, both in the case of existing colonies and of 
new colonisation, by the lack of reliable data concerning a number 
of material points, such as the water supply available for irrigation 
and the extent to which the productivity of the soil can be increased 
by the use of fertilisers. A hydrographic survey should, therefore, 
be made at an early date, and the practicability of artificial fertilisation 
should likewise be ascertained. The making of such a hydrographic 
survey seems to be a function of Government, because of the tremen- 
dous part which an adequate water supply plays in the future develop- 
ment of all Palestine. 
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14. Formal written contracts between the Jewish Agency and the 
individual settlers should be executed at once and without the inter- 
vention of any other body. In arriving at the amount which the setiler 
is to repay, liberal allowances are to be made for the fact that the 
moneys advanced by the Palestine Zionist I¢xecutive, as the cost of 
settlement, were enhanced by causes for which the settler was not 
responsible. The amount to be repaid should be fixed at a sum at 
which the land can be profitably operated, due regard being had to 
the economic value of the land rather than the amount expended upon 
it by the Agency. The payments are to be made in instalments at 
times to be specified in the contract. Settlers who fail to meet these 
requirements are to be replaced by others who will. 

15. The possibilities for Jewish settlement are limited by the 
supply of cultivable land in Palestine. It is therefore desirable that 
prompt investigations be made regarding the use of artificial fertil- 
isers. This is of special importance in view of the fact that land 
prices have reached a very high figure. 


16. The principle that outside labour of any kind shall not be 
employed by settlers, as now practised in the Zionist colonies, is 
indefensible if one has in mind the ultimate success of colonisation 
because, among other reasons, it results from such a system that at 
times when the fruits of all the efforts expended by the colonist are at 
stake, he is unable to hire the necessary labour without which it will 
be impossible for him and his family to harvest his crop. Many of 
the difficulties sought to be obviated by the existing system might be 
met by the insertion in the contract between the Colonisation Depart- 
ment and the settler of a clause whereby a minimal compensation 1s 
assured to hired labour. 


17. Owing to the present unscientific use of water in parts of 
the citrus zone signs of lower water levels are already apparent in 
certain instances. In view of the importance of the citrus industry, 
regulations should be adopted and enforced for the proper use of 
water for irrigation purposes. 

18. Zones for new settlement should so far as practicable be 
located in areas suitable for the growing of spectalty export crops, 
with due regard, however, to the general agricultural needs of the 
country. 

19. The co-operative purchase of materials and supplies required 
by the settlers and the co-operative marketing of produce are regarded 
as conducive to the creation of better conditions both economic 
and social. Such a system must, however, be administered by an 
organisation or body uninfluenced by social theories. 


20. The co-ordination of the activities of the various bodies 
engaged in agricultural research and extension work is of primary 
importance in order that the planning of research activities for a num- 
ber of years in advance should become practicable, and for the further 
purpose that a system of instruction and unification of the curriculum 
in agricultural schools may be brought about. The present over- 
lapping would thus be eliminated. ‘To this end, a Board should be 
constituted, upon which should be represented :— 


(a) The Government Department of Agriculture ; 
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(b) The Department of Agricultural Colonisation of the Jewish 
Agency ; 

(c) P.I.C.A., and Mikweh Israel ; 

(d) The Hebrew University. 


21. No subject is of more importance than that of the marketing 
of agricultural products. This calls for careful investigation- and 
involves the adoption and maintenance of high standards of quality, 
proper attention to the problem of shipment and transportation, and 
the creation of an agency which will facilitate the handling and sale 
of such products. 


22. The extension of the facilities of the Experimental Station 
to further the solution of practical problems in horticulture is indi- 
cated. Advantages would accrue to the Station and the Colonisation 
Department from maintaining close contact with the Hebrew Univer- 
sity to accomplish this end. Some of the practical efforts to be made 
by these organisations in co-operation are the following :— 


Citrus Culture. 


Determination of proper type of wind breaks. 

Rootstocks—determination of suitable stocks for different citrus 
varieties. 

Bud selection—propagation through careful selection and studies of 
best types of Jaffa orange and other citrus fruits. 

Planting distances—determination of most suitable distance. 

Tillage methods—working out proper practices for light and heavy 
soils. | 

Irrigation—study of optimum amounts needed in different soil types, 
manner of application and proper interval between. 

Fertilisation—determination of kind and amount of fertiliser elements 
needed and best method and time of application. 

Pruning—working out of best pruning practice suited to Jaffa orange 
and other citrus varieties. 

Picking and Packing—introduction of more modern picking methods 
to eliminate injuries, and use of better packing methods to ensure sounder 
fruit. 

Decay in transit—a thorough study into the factors causing heavy 
losses through decay in transit, and related problems of proper storage and 
transportation. 

Markets—economic study of marketing situation with a view of ex- 
tending sales. 

Grapes. 

Varieties—variety trials of Arab as well as imported varieties to find 
those best suited for export trade. 

Rootstocks—determination of best stocks for different soil conditions, 
insect and drought resistance. 

Pruning and training—determination of best practices under Palestine 
conditions. 

Picking and Packing—investigation of proper methods. 


Almonds. 


Varieties—selection and introduction of varieties with higher yields 
adapted to Palestine conditions. i a 
Pollination—determination of best pollination combinations to insure 
maximum crops. 
Ohives. 
Varieties—finding of a large fruited picking variety that will produce 
without irrigation. 
Figs. 
Varieties—selection of larger drying varieties. 
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_Canning—investigation of canning varieties upon which a limited 
canning industry might be built. 
Scale—discovery of a satistactory control of the fig scale. 
New Iruit Crops. 
Avocado variety trials and cultural studies. 
_ , Banana—nematode control, proper spacing, amount and time of 
irrigation, fertilisation. 


IV.—Inpvustry. 


1, The encouragement of industry should not in any sense be 
regarded as a matter of subordinate importance. While it is essential 
that the work of agricultural colonisation should be continued and 
intensified, there is also room in Palestine for industrial development. 
Of the entire population. of Palestine about sixty-five per cent. lives 
on the land, so that taking the country as a whole, from the point of 
view of consumption it cannot be said that the urban population is 
disproportionately large. 

2. Steps should be taken towards the establishment in London 
and New York of a Palestine commercial and tourist bureau. The 
Jewish Agency should offer its co-operation to the Government of 
Palestine in this matter and the support of the P.I.C.A., Chambers of 
Commerce, Banks and principal producers should be enlisted. 

3. In Palestine, as in other new countries, it is essential that 
industries should enjoy some measure of protection in their infancy. 
The effect of the revised Customs Tariff which has recently been 
promulgated is to give protection to certain local industries. It is 
not suggested that protective duties should be levied indiscriminately. 
Every case should be considered on its merits in accordance with a 
well-considered policy. The judicious use of tariffs for the encourage- 
ment of industries having a reasonable prospect of establishing them- 
selves on a self-supporting basis, will have a beneficial effect on the 
conditions of life in Palestine, and will be to the advantage of the 
population as a whole. 

4. Bound up with the question of tariffs is that of Customs 
Agreements with neighbouring countries. Article 18 of the Mandate 


provides that :— 

“The Mandatory shall see that there is no discrimination in Palestine 
against the nationals of any State Member of the League of Nations (in- 
cluding companies incorporated under its laws) as compared with those 
of the Mandatory or of any foreign State in matters concerning taxation, 
commerce and navigation.” a 
The same Article states that the Administration of Palestine 

may :— . 

“On the advice of the Mandatory, conclude a special Customs Agree- 
ment with any State the territory of which in 1914 was wholly included in 
Asiatic Turkey or Arabia.” 

There would, therefore, appear to be nothing to prevent the 
Palestine Government from concluding Customs Agreements with 
Syria, Iraq, Hejaz and Turkey. Customs Agreements with these 
neighbouring countries are of special importance since they con- 
stitute the natural markets for Palestinian exports. A Customs 
Agreement approxithating free trade between Palestine and Syria was, 
in fact, negotiated in 1921, but it is understood that this Agreement 
is not to be continued. If such agreements are to serve a useful 
purpose, it is essential that there should be no sudden changes, since 
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new industries cannot be expected to make headway if they are 
exposed to the risk of abrupt alterations in the conditions under 
which they have been established. 

5. In view of the complicated problems involved in the use of 
protective duties, and the importance of ensuring that tariffs shall 
take into consideration the interests alike of industry, revenue and the 
consuming public, it would seem desirable for the Palestine Govern- 
ment to establish a special Tariff Board charged with the duty of lay- 
ing down and applying definite principles of fiscal policy. 

6. The existing railway tariffs in Palestine are not sufficiently 
flexible, and neither favour the local manufacturer as against the 
importer nor encourage export trade. It is suggested that the Govern- 
ment of Palestine consider the feasibility of a general reduction of 
freight rates, and in particular of the introduction of a special freight 
tariff on goods for export. 

7. The co-ordination of transport facilities is assuming increasing 
importance, more especially in view of the harbour projects in con- 
templation. The establishment of a Transport Board by the Palestine 
Government is therefore deemed an urgent necessity. 

8. The development of home industries is of substantial import- 
ance. Certain sections of the Jewish population—notably the Yemen- 
ites—are well adapted for this occupation. Such industries would not 
only cater for tourist traffic, but in view of the sentimental appeal of 
Palestine, are likely to open remunerative markets abroad. By this 
means ‘a considerable number of Jewish workers in the towns could 
find employment outside of factories. . 

9. A co-ordinated effort between the Government of Palestine 
and the Jewish Agency should be initiated for the establishment of a 
bureau which would advise prospective immigrants as to the advis- 
ability of transferring their existing plants to Palestine, or establishing 
new industries there. On such a bureau there should be represented :— 

(a) The Government of Palestine ; 

(b) The Jewish Agency ; 

(c) The Chambers of Commerce; 

(d) The Economic Board of Palestine; 
(e) Banks; 

(f) Palestine Manufacturers’ Association ; 
(g) Jewish Labour Federation. 

10. It is highly desirable as a source of revenue to provide ade- 
quate hotel facilities for the ever-increasing number of tourists. 


V. EDUCATION. 


1. Itis the function of the Government to furnish minimum secu- 
lar education to every child whose parents demand such instruction, 
and grants should be made by the Government to such non-Govern- 
mental schools, as comply with such minimum requirements as shall 
be laid down officially ; the grant should be based upon the proportion 
of children attending school. | 

2. The present system whereby the grant-in-aid is paid to the 
Jewish Agency for further distribution is satisfactory, since it guaran- 
tees the maintenance of proper standards. . The Jewish Agency will 
doubtless desire to supplement the Government grant. | 
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VI. Pusrtic HEALTH. 


1. A larger share of responsibility than hitherto with regard to 
Public Health should be borne by the Government. Such functions as 
vaccination, the suppression of epidemics, the control of contagious 
diseases, drainage and improvements in the quarantine service con- 
stitute direct duties of Government. 

2. It is desirable that grants-in-aid be extended to private hos- 
pitals upon the basis of the number of days of free treatment provided 
in them. The Jewish Agency will doubtless desire to supplement these 
subventions in order to maintain standards regarded by them as 
essential. 

3. The medical and health work conducted under Jewish auspices 
should be co-ordinated and consolidated. It is probable that 
Hadassah is the logical organisation to undertake this co-ordination. 

4. The Kupath Cholim (Sick Fund of the Workmen’s Labour 
Federation ) should limit its activities to the task which it had primarily 
set for itself, namely, workmen’s insurance, sick benefits and care of 
convalescents, turning over to the Health Department of the Jewish 
Agency its other medical and health activities. It is proper that the 
reorganised Kupath Cholim be maintained since it has been instru- 
mental in teaching sound principles of self-help and self-government. 

5. Every effort should be made to co-ordinate the activities of 
the private hospitals in Palestine in order to maintain a harmoniously 
working system. This may involve the formation of a Central Hos- 
pital Board and the consolidation of a number of institutions.‘ 


VII. Lasour. 


1. The Commission sympathises with the aspirations of the 
workers to improve their social and economic condition and welcomes 
their realisation. 


2. Whilst fully appreciating the achievements of organisations 
representative of the workers in the direction of agriculture, immigra- 
tion, health services and cultural activities, it is believed that the 
acceptance of the principle that industry and agriculture must be 
established upon an economic basis including an equitable return on 
capital invested, is a necessary preliminary to the progressive increase 
in the standards of living which it 1s desired to establish. 


3. The Jewish community should establish conciliation machinery 
in order to eliminate the losses incurred by disputes in industry and 
agriculture. Such conciliation machinery could be best established 
by the creation of a council consisting on the one side of representa- 
tives of employers in industry and agriculture, and on the other side 
of representatives of organisations of the workers, in equal numbers. 
All matters in industry or agriculture tending to lead to labour dis- 
putes should be referred to this council on the application of either 
side, and the council should make every endeavour to effect a settle- 
ment by conciliation, provided that 1n its opinion the matters at issue 
are sufficiently important to merit consideration. The services of an 
impartial chairman should be available where required. 

4. Co-operative organisations of producers and consumers, as 
well as organisations of the workers should be encouraged. Such 
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organisations should be founded on sound business principles, and 
not according to doctrinaire theories. 


VIII. FINANCE. 


1. In view of the lapse of timeswhich will inevitably precede 
the establishment of the enlarged Jewish Agency and the introduction 
of the recommendations of the Joint Palestine Survey Commission, 
every effort must be made to strengthen the position of the existing 
Zionist funds (Keren Hayesod and Keren Kayemeth) during the 
period of transition, so that the constructive activities and consolida- 
tion work should not suffer. 

2. The minimum annual budget beginning with the fiscal year 
1929-30 should roughly be £1,000,000. This total has been reached in 
the following manner :— 

(a) New colonisation after consolidation of existing 
settlements—expenditure 1s to be made only 
against contracts specifying repayments in due 
course—not less than... ai sss ... £250,000 
(b) Consolidation of financial and co-operative 
institutions to improve shipping and marketing 
facilities .. . 100,000 
(c) Additional land purchases ( such purchases to 
be made only when land can be obtained at fair 
market value) ... ».. +> «+. 200,000 
(d) Loans to newly established farmers ... 50,000 
(Items (a), (0), (c), and (d) will be event- 
ually recovered.) 
(e) Elementary education—in addition to Govern- 
ment grants-in-aid, university, —_ technical, 


secondary and religious education ...  ... 120,000 

(f) Training of immigrants and assistance to labour 50,000 

(g) Consolidation of and subventions to hospitals .. 100,000 
(1) Administrative meee of ee ge eae and 

its funds ... os 80,000 

(1) Miscellaneous... ...  ... wee eee 50,000 

Total ...  ...£1,000,000 


The above budget has been composed on the assumption that the 
Government will appropriate sufficient moneys to provide for objects 
which, in our opinion, are of governmental character, and that the 
Jewish Agency will exercise strict economies in collection and 
administration expenditure. 

It is not too much to expect that the United States, with the 
establishment of the Jewish Agency, will raise a minimum of $3,000,- 
000 annually for five years; and that an equal amount will be raised 
by all other countries contributing to Palestine funds. 
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It follows from the conclusions which the Commission have 
drawn, and the expert investigations, that the future and continuous 
development of the homeland in Palestine must primarily depend on 
the funds available for this purpose. 

The present budget of the: Keren Hayesod scarcely suffices to 
maintain existing services and to carry out the necessary consolidation 
of the already acquired possessions and the economic development of 
the schemes already in existence. It is evident that, until more funds 
are forthcoming, no new enterprise for the present can be undertaken. 

The Commissioners, however, feel very strongly that a policy 
which does not allow of further development and the acquisition 
of new territory, the founding of new colonies, and the initiation of 
broader schemes of great importance to the economic life of the 
country, must be considered entirely unsatisfactory, and one not 
acceptable to the Jewish community as a whole for the carrying out 
of its duty and obligations. 

They consider that a minimum budget of £1,000,000 a year should 
be aimed at. They believe that this amount can and should be raised. 
With such a budget the difficulties attending the establishment of a 
National Home in Palestine will be materially reduced, and increased 
activities extending over a number of years, can be proceeded with 
and brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

They wish, however, to emphasise the necessity for strict economy 
and the best utilisation of the funds for the reorganisation of methods 
which they have concluded to be necessary, together with the frank 
acceptance of the enlarged Jewish Agency as now under consideration. 

In the belief that these conditions will be fulfilled, the Commis- 
sioners appeal to the entire Jewish world to make the necessary sacri- 
fices to establish an ideal which will prove a just source of pride and 
satisfaction to all members of the community, and will be regarded by 
the world as a worthy effort on behalf of Jewry for the re-establish- 
ment of the country of their origin. The Commissioners themselves 
undertake to use their own personal endeavours towards the success 
of the appeal which they are putting forward with a confident hope of 
success. 


MELCHETT 

LEE K. FRANKEL 
FELIx M. WarBuURG 
OscaR WASSERMANN 


London, June 18th, 1928. 
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ANNEXE I. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE AND SPECIFI- 
CATIONS. 


June 1, 1927. 
To THe Ricut Hon. Sir ALFRED Monn, Bart., M.P., 
Dr. LEE K. FRANKEL, 
FEeLIx M. WarBurc, Esq., and 
Dr. Oscar WASSERMANN. 


Gentlemen : 

A Joint Palestine Survey Commission, upon which you have had 
the goodness to accept membership, has been created, pursuant to an 
agreement entered into by the undersigned, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by means of a survey and investigation conducted on 
scientific lines, the resources, economic conditions and possibilities of 
Palestine, to facilitate the framing of a comprehensive and systematic 
programme for future constructive work in Palestine and for the 
guidance of a re-organised Jewish Agency. 

With this end in view, the Commission is requested to inquire into 
and report upon the following subjects, and any other related matters 
which in its discretion it may deem to come within the scope of the 
purposes for which it has been formed, special reference being had to 
the annexed specifications, which are made a part hereof: 


(1) General Survey. 


(a) The economic resources of Palestine. 
(b) The present state and future prospects of: 
(1) agriculture ; 
(11) mining; 
(111) industry; 
(iv) commerce. 
(c) The nature, extent and results of Jewish activities in Palestine 
during the past ten years, including the activities of 
(1) the Zionist Organisation and its subsidiaries ; 
(11) other public bodies and institutions ; 
(iii) private undertakings. 
The Commission is requested to make or cause to be made an 
accurate and detailed examination of all available records with a view 
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to ascertaining the receipts for the past ten years of the various 
Jewish bodies engaged in activities in or for Palestine and the sources 
of such receipts, the expenditures of such bodies, their plan of organi- 
sation, methods of management and operation, and their respective 
assets and liabilities, and to report thereon. 


(2) Immigration. 


The selection, transport, reception and distribution of immigrants, 
with special reference to the separate requirements of: 


(a2) immigrants without means; 
(6) immigrants with means, 


(3) Agricultural Colonisation. 


(a) The possibility and desirability of acquiring additional land 
for colonisation. 

(1) 1n areas where Jewish colonisation has already begun; 

(11) in other parts of Palestine. 

(b) Methods of facilitating the advantageous acquisition of land. 
(c) Methods of colonisation, with special reference to: 

(1) the prospects and relative advantages of cereal- 
farming, fruit-farming, dairy-farming, poultry- 
farming, and other branches of agriculture; 

(11) the relative advantages of the various types of 
settlement ; 

(111) the relations, including in particular the financial 
relations, between the settler and the colonising 
agency. 

(d) Irrigation, dry-farming and afforestation. 

(e) Agricultural education, experiment and research. 

(f) Generally, the means by which further progress can be made 
with close settlement by Jews on the land as contemplated in Article 6 
of the Mandate for Palestine. 


(4) Industry. 


(a) Openings for the investment of capital in industries, large or 
small (including fisheries), providing employment for Jewish labour. 


(b) The feasible measures which can be taken to encourage the 
development of Jewish industry in Palestine, with special reference to 
the needs of industrialists possessing moderate capital. 


(5) The Co-operatwe Movement. 


The development of the co-operative movement in its various 
branches, its place in the economic life of the Jews in Palestine, and 
the practicable measures, 1f any, which can be taken to strengthen 
the movement and increase its utility, including measures designed to 
promote the establishment on a co-operative basis of small industries 
producing goods for local consumption. 
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(6) Banking and Credit. 


The adequacy of the existing machinery for the provision of 
credit, and the measures, if any, which can safely be taken to make 
credit more readily available for: 

(a) agriculture; 

(b) industry; 

(c) commerce; 
regard being had to the activities of existing financial institutions, 
including co-operative credit institutions, both urban and agricultural. 


(7) Public Health. 


The nature, extent, cost and results of Jewish activities in the 
field of public health, and the division of responsibility between the 
various Jewish organisations concerned, and between those organi- 
sations and the official public health authorities. 


(8) Labour. 


The relations of employer and employed and the problems existing 
or to be anticipated with respect thereto in agriculture, industry 
(including the building trades) and commerce are to be specially 
considered. 


(9) Finance. 


(a) The Commission is requested to prepare a budget, in which 
shall be set forth an itemised estimate of the expenditure reasonably 
required to give effect to its recommendations, so far as such ex- 
penditure can at present be computed. 

(b) The Commission is also requested to make such recommenda- 
tions as it may think fit with regard to the means by which the 
necessary financial resources are to be provided, and the machinery 
by which they are to be administered, the object in view being to 
insure the utmost degree of efficiency and economy and the elimina- 
tion of every form of waste. In such recommendations the revenue 
and administrative machinery of such financial institutions as the 
Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) and the Jewish Na- 
tion Fund (Keren Kayemeth) are to > be taken into account for the 
time being. 

It is earnestly hoped that you may be able as speedily as is 
consonant with the importance of the inquiry which you are to 
institute and the far-reaching results which will follow from your 
action, to render an exhaustive report upon the several subjects re- 
ferred to you, embodying your findings and recommendations with 
respect thereto. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the recommendations of the 
Commission should take into account among other things the 
conditions ‘peculiar to Palestine and the distinctive characteristics of 
its population. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis MARSHALL, 
Cu. WEIZMANN. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


A Joint Palestine Survey Commission having been designated 
pursuant to agreement to make a scientific and thorough survey and 
investigation of the agricultural, industrial, commercial, economic 
and financial conditions of Palestine and adjacent countries, and 
related subjects, it has been determined that the general lines of 
inquiry to be pursued are the following :— 


I.—Phystographical and Geological. 


(a) The general climatic conditions of the region throughout the 
year as affecting agriculture, horticulture, fruit growing and animal 
husbandry, and in their relation to the public health, are to be studied. 

(6) The topography and geological and other characteristic feat- 
tures of Palestine and adjacent countries, as bearing on the economic 
development of the region, are to be carefully noted. 

This will embrace a geographical study, including a consideration 
of the diversified character of the land extending from the sea plain 
to the mountains, of the various harbours and water courses, of the 
highway system, the facilities for advantageous inland and foreign 
transportation, the possibilities of developing hydro-electric power, 
of obtaining water adequate for irrigation, and of increasing the now 
available potable and commercial water supply by the sinking of 
artesian wells and otherwise and the construction of reservoirs and 
aqueducts. 


(c) Soil analysis. This will involve the ascertainment of the 
nature, qualities and characteristics of the soil in the various parts of 
the region, its chemical and mineral constituents, its adaptability for 
the growth of forests, orchards, cereal and other crops, truck farming, 
forage, and such other products for which markets exist or can be 
created. 


(d) Mining and other possibilities. This relates to the ascertain- 
ment of the sub-surface resources in the various regions, including 
the development of oil wells, quarries, and the production of minerals, 
metals and other substances possessing valuable physical or chemical 
properties. This would include a consideration of the utilisation of 
the waters of the Dead Sea and the feasibility of reforesting the 
mountain slopes and other lands not adapted for agriculture. 

In respect to each of these subjects it is important to secure the 
fullest statistical information available, which it is appreciated will 
be dependent, to a large extent, upon data to be derived from 
Government and other authoritative reports. 


II.—Demography. 


(a) An accurate account of the inhabitants of Palestine, dealing 
with the composition and characteristics of the population, its various 
race stocks, their relations to each other, their respective standards 
of living, occupations pursued, languages spoken, and the literacy 
of the several elements. 

(b) Vital statistics; giving such information in tabular form as 
is accessible relating to births, deaths, marriages, divorces and health 
conditions. 
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(c) Tabular information as to immigration and emigration an- 
nually during the past ten years, according to sex, age, lands of 
nativity and occupations, the present method of distributing immi- 
grants, their employment, living conditions, economic status and 
financial resources. 


IWl.—Agricultural Resources and Possibilities. 


The ascertainment of the area of land in Palestine and adjacent 
countries suitable for productive and profitable use and cultivation 
for: 


(1) cereal and other usual crops; 

(2) the growth of citrus and other fruits, including dates, figs, 
olives, bananas and small fruits; 

(3) vegetable and other products of truck farming ; 

(4) grazing, pasturage and forage; 

(5) dairying ; 

(6) the growth of sugar, cotton, tobacco and grapes; 

(7) the incidental manufacture of wine, cigars and cigarettes and 
of vegetable oils, and the canning or preserving of fruits; 

(8) animal husbandry, including poultry farming ; 


and the extent to which these several forms of cultivation and other 
related activities are economically practicable. 

In each instance statistical information so far as accessible, or 
such data as are available, should be collected for the purpose of 
determining to what extent these various forms of agriculture and 
allied industries have been conducted in the past, the cost of the land 
and buildings employed therein, the expense of development, the 
methods pursued and the results attained, and the use, cost, need and 
availability of fertilisers; also to what extent additional arable 
cultivable or grazing lands are available, and at what cost, for 
additional development, and the districts where such lands are 
located. 

The quality and marketability of the various products enumerated, 
the extent to which they may be respectively improved and the degree 
to which the methods heretofore adopted may be advantageously 
varied or modified, should be ascertained, due regard being had to 
the suitability of the soil in the various districts for that particular 
form of agriculture now practical or which may be advantageously 
substituted, with a view to the introduction of such methods as will 
best correlate soil and products. 

Information should also be secured as to the character of farming 
and other implements used in connection with the various agricul- 
tural activities, the extent to which irrigation is now employed or 1s 
necessary or practicable or may be successfully extended, to what de- 
gree and how existing methods of irrigation may be improved and at 
what cost to the distributor and the user of the water supplied. The 
feasibility of dry farming in the various districts should also be care- 
fully investigated, with a statement of the results to be reasonably 
anticipated and the probable cost incident to the system recommended. 

Attention should especially be directed to the establishment of 
proper standards for the maintenance of a high quality of products 
and to the introduction of the most approved forms of planting, 
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harvesting, packing, grading, storing, transporting and of domestic 
and foreign marketing. 

In connection with cattle-raising and dairying, attention should 
be given to the breed of cattle best adapted for home and other 
markets, their suitability to climatic conditions and their susceptibility 
to or immunity from cattle diseases. This also applies to the raising 
of horses, donkeys, sheep and goats. 

It is also desirable to ascertain the amount now invested by Jewish 
organisations and Jewish settlers in land, buildings, improvements, 
equipment, tools and live-stock; the nature of the prevailing land- 
tenure and the general provisions of the contracts under which set- 
tlers are operating ; the living conditions of the settlers; the total area 
under cultivation, the yield per acre of the various kinds of products, 
the unit prices obtained and amounts realised for crops, fruits, dairy 
products, cattle and other of the animals above specified, during each 
of the past five years. 

Special attention should be given to the various classes of labour 
available, the standards of living of agricultural labourers, their 
efficiency, and their rate of compensation. 


IV.—Industrial and Commercial Possibilities of Palestine and 
Adjacent Regions. 


This involves a study of: 

(1) the existing industry and commerce of Palestine; 

(2) the raw materials, native and imported, available, and 
their cost, compared with like materials in other 
countries ; 

(3) the amount of capital invested in industry and commerce; 

(4) the supply of suitable labour and its cost; 

(5) foreign and domestic markets for manufactured products. 

This will necessitate a classification of such industries as are now 
or which have been carried on in Palestine during the past ten years, 
the extent and the degree to which the various undertakings in that 
field have proven successful or unsuccessful, and the reasons for such 
failures as may have occurred, so far as ascertainable; the number of 
Jewish and Arab workmen now engaged in the various industries, 
and the average number employed in the various industrial 
establishments. 


The labour problem generally and particularly in connection with 
these several classes of industry, including the building and other 
trades, should also be thoroughly considered in its various aspects. 
This includes a consideration of the several classes of labour available 
and the cost and efficiency of each, the standards of living of the 
various classes of employees, their hours of labour, their expertness, 
and the cost of the various classes of labour, and especially by way 
of comparison with the cost of like labour in those countries where 
goods similar to those produced in Palestine are manufactured for 
disposition in markets with which Palestine will have to compete. | 

In respect to Palestinian commercial activities, it is desirable to 
ascertain to what extent merchandise has been or can be profitably 
disposed of at home and abroad. It would also be useful to ascertain 
to what extent hydro-electric power produced or about to be produced 
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will be available and at what cost to the consumer. 

Careful attention should be given to the relative extent of urban 
as contrasted with agricultural development, and ‘consideration given 
to the special problems growing out of past experience in connection 
with building operations and with respect to unemployment. 


V.—Banking and Finance. 


This calls for the ascertainment of the capital resources as 
supplied by: 
(1) banks of loan and deposit; 
(2) land or mortgage banks; 
(3) public or private trust companies ; 
(4) credit facilities. 


In each instance it is desirable to secure reliable information as 
to the amount of capital available, the terms and conditions on which 
loans are made or credit is extended, including the cost of obtaining 
loans, the rate of interest and the security required, the relation of 
demand and supply, the term for which loans are obtainable, the 
percentage of losses sustained by the lenders, and the promptitude 
with which payments have been made by the borrowers. This also 
necessitates an inquiry regarding the extent to which the introduction 
of new and improved methods of banking and the extension of 
credits may be feasible without involving substantial risks to the 
lender. It will likewise be desirable to ascertain whether, and if so to 
what extent, a co-ordination of the various capital resources 1s 
practicable. 

VI.—Public Health and Hygiene. 


This will involve a study of climatic and other conditions affecting 
public health, the maintenance of an appropriate Jewish health service 
co-operating with governmental and other agencies, a survey of 
hospitals, clinics and dispensaries, of nursing, public and private; 
the extent to which endemic diseases exist or have been ameliorated, 
the adequacy and potability of the milk and the water supply, and the 
possibilities of public health education in personal and public hygiene ; 
the development of adequate facilities for infant and child hygiene, 
and other methods of sanitary control, and the subject of sewage 
disposal. 

VII.—Accounting, Audit and Budget. 


There is to be a detailed examination, with a report thereon, by 
qualified accountants of all available records to ascertain the receipts, 
the sources whence derived and the expenditures made in connection 
with the carrying on of the various official Jewish activities conducted 
in or for Palestine during the past ten years, their plan of organisa- 
tion, methods of management and operation, and their respective 
assets and liabilities. A budget is also to be prepared which will so 
far as practicable indicate the expenditures reasonably required to 
carry into effect such a programme as may be regarded as necessary 
and practicable to effectuate the conclusions reached by the Commis- 
sion as the result of the survey to be made as herein provided. 

The above enumeration of subjects to be investigated and of 
details mentioned under the several heads is not to be regarded as 
exclusive, but may be added to or modified from time to time. 
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ANNEXE II. 
MANDATE FOR PALESTINE. 


AND MEMORANDUM BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT RELATING TO 
ITS APPLICATION TO TRANSJORDAN. 


APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON 
SEPTEMBER 16TH, 1922. 


The Council of the League of Nations: 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have agreed, for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, to entrust to a Mandatory selected by the said 
Powers the administration of the territory of Palestine, which form- 
erly belonged to the Turkish Empire, within such boundaries as may 
be fixed by them; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the 
Mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect the declara- 
tion originally made on November 2nd, 1917, by the Government of 
His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the said Powers, in favour of 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, it being clearly understood that nothing should be done which 
might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country; and 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical con- 
nection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds for 
reconstituting their national home in that country; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected [fis Brit- 
tanic Majesty as the Mandatory for Palestine; and 

Whereas the mandate in respect of Palestine has been formulated 
in the following terms and submitted to the Council of the League 
for approval; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the mandate in re- 
spect of Palestine and undertaken to exercise it on behalf of the 
League of Nations in conformity with the following provisions; and 

Whereas hy the afore-mentioned Article 22 (paragraph 8) it is 
provided that the degree of authority, control or administration 
to be exercised by the Mandatory, not having been previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the League, shall be explicitly defined by the 
Council of the League of Nations; 
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Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows :-— 
Article 1. 


The Mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and of 
administration, save as they may be limited by the terms of this 
mandate. 

Article 2. 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under 
such political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure 
the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid down in the 
preamble, and the development of self-governing institutions, and 
also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the in- 
habitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 


Article 3. 

The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, encourage 
local autonomy. 

Article 4. 

An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognised as a public 
body for the purpose of advising and co-operating with the Admin- 
istration of Palestine in such economic, social and other matters as 
may affect the establishment of the Jewish national home and the 
interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always 
to the control of the Administration, to assist and take part in the 
development of the country. 

The Zionist organisation, so long as its organisation and constitu- 
tion are in the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, shall be recog- 
nised as such agency. It shall take steps in consultation with His 
Britannic Majesty's Government to secure the co-operation of all 
Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish 
national home. 

Article 5. 


The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no Palestine 
territory shall be ceded or leased to, or in any way placed under the 
control of, the Government of any foreign Power. 


Article 6. 

The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, - 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and shall 
encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish agency referred to in 
Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands 
and waste lands not required for public purposes. 


Article 7. 
The Administration of Palestine shall be responsible for enacting 
a nationality law. There shall be included in this law provisions 
framed so as to facilitate the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship 
by Jews who take up their permanent residence in Palestine. 


Article 8. 

The privileges and immunities of foreigners, including the benefits 
of consular jurisdiction and protection as formerly enjoyed by 
capitulation or usage in the Ottoman Empire, shall not be applicable 
in Palestine. 

Unless the Powers whose nationals enjoyed the afore-mentioned 
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privileges and immunities on August’ 1st, 1914, shall have previously 
renounced the right to their re-establishment, or shall have agreed 
to their non-application for a specified period, these privileges and 
immunities shall, at the expiration of the mandate, be immediately 
re-established in their entirety or with such modifications as may 
have been agreed upon between the Powers concerned. 


Article 9. 


The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that the judicial 
system established in Palestine shall assure to foreigners, as well 
as to natives, a complete guarantee of their rights. 

Respect for the personal status of the various peoples and com- 
munities and for their religious interests shall be fully guaranteed. 
In particular, the control and administration of Wakfs shall be 
exercised in accordance with religious law and the dispositions of 
the founders. 

Article 10. 


Pending the making of special extradition agreements relating 
to Palestine, the extradition treaties in force between the Mandatory 
and other foreign Powers shall apply to Palestine. 


Article 11. 


The Administration of Palestine shall take all necessary measures 
to safeguard the interests of the community in connection with the 
development of the country, and, subject to any international 
obligations accepted by the Mandatory, shall have full power to pro- 
vide for public ownership or control of any of the natural resources 
of the country or of the public works, services and utilities established 
or to be established therein. It shall introduce a land system approp- 
riate to the needs of the country, having regard, among other things, 
to the desirability of promoting the close settlement and intensive 
cultivation of the land. 

The Administration may arrange with the Jewish agency men- 
tioned in Article 4 to construct or operate, upon fair and equitable 
terms, any public works, services and utilities, and to develop any of 
the natural resources of the country, in so far as these matters are not 
directly undertaken by the Administration. Any such arrangements 
. Shall provide that no profits distributed. by such agency, directly 
or indirectly, shall exceed a reasonable rate of interest on the capital, 
and any further profits shall be utilised by it for the benefit of the 
country in a manner approved by the Administration. 


Article 12. 

The Mandatory shall be entrusted with the control of the foreign 
relations of Palestine and the right to issue exequaturs to consuls 
appointed by foreign Powers. He shall also be entitled to afford 
diplomatic and consular protection to citizens of Palestine when 
outside its territorial limits. 

. Article 13. 

All responsibility in connection with the Holy Places and religious 
buildings or sites in Palestine, including that of preserving existing 
rights and of securing free access to the Holy Places, religious build- 
ings and sites and the free exercise of worship, while ensuring the 
requirements of public order and decorum, is assumed by the 
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Mandatory, who shall be responsible solely to the League of Nations 
in all matters connected herewith, provided that nothing in this 
article shall prevent the Mandatory from entering into such arrange- 
ments as he may deem reasonable with the Administration for the 
purpose of carrying the provisions of this article into effect; and 
provided also that nothing in this mandate shall be construed as 
conferring upon the Mandatory authority to interfere with the fabric 
or the management of purely Moslem sacred shrines, the immunities 
of which are guaranteed. 
Article 14. 


A special Commission shall be appointed by the Mandatory to 
study, define and determine the rights and claims in connection with 
the Holy Places and the rights and claims relating to the different 
religious communities in Palestine. The method of nomination, 
the composition and the functions of this Commission shall be 
submitted to the Council of the League for its approval, and the 
Commission shall not be appointed or enter upon its functions with- 
out the approval of the Council. 


Article 15. 


The Mandatory shall see that complete freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, are ensured to all. No 
discrimination of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants 
of Palestine on the ground of race, religion or language. No person 
shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole ground of his religious 
belief. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the 
education of its own members in its own language, while conforming 
to such educational requirements of a general nature as the 
Administration may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. 


Article 16. 


The Mandatory shall be responsible for exercising such supervi- 
sion over religious or eleemosynary bodies of all faiths in Palestine 
as may be required for the maintenance of public order and good 
government. Subject to such supervision, no measures shall be taken 
in Palestine to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of such bodies 
or to discriminate against any representative or member of them on 
the ground of his religion or nationality. 

Article 17. 


The Administration of Palestine may organise on a voluntary 
basis the forces necessary for the preservation of peace and order, 
and also for the defence of the country, subject, however, to the 
supervision of the Mandatory, but shall not use them for purposes 
other than those above specified save with the consent of the Manda- 
tory. Except for such purposes, no military, naval or air forces shall 
be raised or maintained by the Administration of Palestine. 

Nothing in this article shall preclude the Administration of 
Palestine from contributing to the cost of the maintenance of the 
forces of the Mandatory in Palestine. 

The Mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the roads, 
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railways and ports of Palestine for the movement of armed forces 
and the carriage of fuel and supplies. 


Article 18. 


The Mandatory shall see that there is no discrimination in Pales- 
tine against the nationals of any State Member of the League of 
Nations (including companies incorporated under its laws) as com- 
pared with those of the Mandatory or of any foreign State in matters 
concerning taxation, commerce or navigation, the exercise of indus- 
tries or professions, or in the treatment of merchant vessls or civil 
aircraft. Similarly, there shall be no discrimination in Palestine 
against goods originating in or destined for any of the said States, 
and there shall be freedom of transit under equitable conditions 
across the mandated area. 


Subject as aforesaid and to the other provisions of this mandate, 
the Administration of Palestine may, on the advice of the Mandatory, 
impose such taxes and Customs duties as it may consider necessary, 
and take such steps as it may think best to promote the development 
of the natural resources of the country and to safeguard the interests 
of the population. It may also, on the advice of the Mandatory, 
conclude a special Customs agreement with any State the territory 
of which in 1914 was wholly included in Asiatic Turkey or Arabia. 


Article 19. 


The Mandatory shall adhere on behalf of the Administration of 
Palestine to any general international conventions already existing, 
or which may be concluded hereafter with the approval of the League 
of Nations, respecting the slave traffic, the traffic in arms and 
ammunition, or the traffic in drugs, or relating to commercial equality, 
freedom of transit and navigation, aerial. navigation and postal, 
telegraphic and wireless communication or literary, artistic or 
industrial property. 

| Article 20. 

The Mandatory shall co-operate on behalf of the Administration 
of Palestine, so far as religious, social and other conditions may 
permit, in the execution of any common policy adopted by the League 
of Nations for preventing and combating disease, including diseases 
of plants and animals. 

Article 21. 

The Mandatory shall secure the enactment within twelve months 
from this date, and shall ensure the execution of a Law of Antiquities 
based on the following rules. This law shall ensure equality of treat- 
ment in the matter of excavations and archzological research to the 
nationals of all States Members of the League of Nations. 

(1) 

“ Antiquity ” means any construction or any product of human 

activity earlier than the year 1700 a. p. 


(2) 
The law for the protection of antiquities shall proceed by encour- 
agement rather than by threat. 
Any person who, having discovered an antiquity without being 
furnished with the authorisation referred to in paragraph 5, reports 
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the same to an official of the competent Department, shall be re- 
warded according to the value of the discovery. 
| (3) 

No antiquity may be disposed of except to the competent Depart- 
ment, unless this Department renounces the acquisition of any such 
antiquity. 

No antiquity may leave the country without an export licence 
from the said Department. 

(4) 


Any person who maliciously or negligently destroys or damages 

an antiquity shall be liable to a penalty to be fixed. 
(5) 

No clearing of ground or digging with the object of finding 
antiquities shall be permitted, under penalty of fine, except to persons 
authorised by the competent Department. 

(6) 

Equitable terms shall be fixed for expropriation, temporary or 
permanent, of lands which might be of historical or archzological 
interest. | | 

(7) 


Authorisation to excavate shall only be granted to persons who 
show sufficient guarantees of archeological experience. The 
Administration of Palestine shall not, in granting these authorisa- 
tions, act in such a way as to exclude scholars of any nation without 
good grounds. 

(8 


The proceeds of excavations may be divided between the exca- 
vator and the competent Department in a proportion fixed by that 
Department. If division seems impossible for scientific reasons, 
the excavator shall receive a fair indemnity in lieu of a part of the 
find. 

Article 22. 

English, Arabic and Hebrew shall be the official languages of 
Palestine. Any statement or inscription in Arabic on stamps or 
money in Palestine shall be repeated in Hebrew and any statement 
or inscription in Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic. 

Article 23. 

The Administration of Palestine shall recognise the holy days of 
the respective communities in Palestine as legal days of rest for the 
members of such communities. 

Article 24. 

The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of 
Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of the Council as to the 
measures taken during the year to carry out the provisions of the 
mandate. Copies of all laws and regulations promulgated or issued 
during the year shall be communicated with the report. 

Article 25. 

In the territories lying between the Jordan and the eastern bound- 
ary of Palestine as ultimately determined, the Mandatory shall be 
entitled, with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations, 
to postpone or withhold application of such provisions of this man- 
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date as he may consider inapplicable to the existing local conditions, 
and to make such provision for the administration of the territories 
as he may consider suitable to those conditions, provided that no 
action shall be taken which is inconsistent with the provisions of 
Articles 15, 16 and 18. 

Article 26. 

The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever should arise 
between the Mandatory and another Member of the League of 
Nations relating to the interpretation or the application of the provi- 
sions of the mandate, such dispute if it cannot be settled by negotia- 
tion, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice provided for by Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Article 27. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required 

for any modification of the terms of this mandate. 
Article 28. 

In the event of the termination of the mandate hereby conferred 
upon the Mandatory, the Council of the League of Nations shall 
make such arrangements as may be deemed necessary for safeguard- 
ing in perpetuity, under guarantee of the League, the rights secured 
by Articles 13 and 14, and shall use its influence for securing, under 
the guarantee of the League, that the Government of Palestine will 
fully honour the financial obligations legitimately incurred by the 
Administration of Palestine during the period of the mandate, includ- 
ing the rights of public servants to pensions or gratuities. 

The present instrument shall be deposited in original in the 
archives of the League of Nations and certified copies shall be for- 
warded by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations to all 
Members of the League. 

Done at London the twenty-fourth day of July, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Certified true copy: 
SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


ARTICLE 25 OF THE PALESTINE MANDATE. 
MEMORANDUM BY THE BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE. 
Approved by the Council on September 16, 1922. 


Article 25 of the Mandate for Palestine provides as follows :— 
“In the territories lying between the Jordan and the eastern 
boundary of Palestine as ultimately determined, the Mandatory 
shall be entitled, with the consent of the Council of the League 
of Nations, to postpone or withhold application of such provisions 
of this Mandate as he may consider inapplicable to the existing 
local conditions, and to make such provisions for the administra- 
tion of the territories as he may consider suitable to those condi- 
tions, provided no action shall be taken which is inconsistent with 
the provisions of Articles 15, 16 and 18.” 
2. In pursuance of the provisions of this article, His Majesty’s 
Government invite the Council to pass the following resolution :— 
“The following provisions of the Mandate for Palestine are 
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not applicable to the territory known as Transjordan, which 

comprises all territory lying to the east of a line drawn from 

a point two miles west of the town of Akaba on the Gulf of that 

name up the centre of the Wady Araba, Dead Sea and River 

Jordan to its junction with the River Yarmuk: thence up the 

centre of that river to the Syrian frontier.” 

Preamble—Recitals 2 and 3. 

Article 2. The words “ placing the country under such political 
administration and economic conditions as will secure the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home, as laid down in the Preamble, 
and 

Article 4. 

Article 6. 

Article 7. The sentence “there shall be included in this law 
provisions framed so as to facilitate the acquisition of Palestinian 
citizenship by Jews who take up their permanent residence in 
Palestine.” 

Article 11. The second sentence of the first paragraph and the 
second paragraph. 

Article 13. 

Article 14. 

Article 22. 

Article 23. , 

In the application of the Mandate to Transjordan, the action 
which, in Palestine, is taken by the Administration of the latter 
country will be taken by the Administration of Transjordan under 
the general supervision of the Mandatory. 

3. His Majesty's Government accept full responsibility as Man- 
datory for Transjordan, and undertake that such provision as may 
be made for the administration of that territory in accordance with 
Article 25 of the Mandate shall be in no way inconsistent with those 
provisions of the Mandate which are not by this resolution declared 
inapplicable. 
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ANNEXE III. 
IMMIGRATION ORDINANCE, 1925. 


AN ORDINANCE TO REPEAL THE IMMIGRATION ORDINANCE, 1920, 
AND TO MAKE OTHER PROVISIONS IN LIEU THEREOF. 


BE IT ENACTED by the High Commissioner for Palestine, with 
the advice of the Advisory Council thereof :— 
oe This Ordinance may be cited as the Immigration Ordinance, 

2. Inthis Ordinance and in any Regulations made thereunder :— 

“ Palestine Citizen ’’ means a person who is a Palestinian Citizen 
under the law relating to Citizenship for the time being in force, 
or a person lawfully in possession of a Provisional Certificate of 
Palestinian Nationality. 

“ Foreigner ” means a person who is not a Palestinian Citizen. 

“ Traveler’ means a person who desires to enter Palestine and 
to remain in Palestine for a period not exceeding one year, but does 
not include a person who desires to enter Palestine for the purpose 
of seeking employment. 

“Permanent Resident ’’ means a person, whether a Palestinian 
Citizen or a foreigner, who permanently resides in Palestine. 

“Immigrant ” means a person who, being neither a Palestinian 
Citizen nor a permanent resident nor a traveller, desires to enter 
Palestine for the purpose of residing there. 

“Dependent” means a person who is, or who will on arrival 
in Palestine, be, wholly and directly dependent for maintenance 
and support upon an immigrant or a permanent resident, and is 
‘related to such immigrant or resident as being:—(a) His wife; 
or (b) his or his wife’s parent or grand-parent; or (c) a woman 
betrothed to him; or (d) his or his wife’s son, grandson, brother, 
or nephew, who is under the age of 18 years or, being over that age, 
is permanently disabled and incapable of supporting himself; or 
(e) his or his wife’s daughter, grand-daughter, sister, or niece, who 
is either unmarried or a widow or divorced or permanently separated 
from her husband. 

“Chief Immigration Officer”? means the officer appointed by 
the High Commissioner to supervise the administration of this 
Ordinance. 7 

“ Immigration Officer ” means any officer appointed by the High 
Commissioner to perform any duty connected with the control of 
immigration, whether such duty is the whole or only a part of his 
official duties. 
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3. The Chief Immigration Officer and any Immigration Officer 
shall have power to enter or board any vessel or railway train, to 
detain or examine any foreigner desiring to enter Palestine, and to 
require the production by such person of any letters, written messages 
or memoranda, or any written or printed matter, including plans, 
photographs and other pictorial representations which are in his 
possession and which the Officer knows or has reason to believe 
contain evidence which will assist him to carry out his duties under 
this Ordinance. 


4. (1) This Ordinance shall not apply to the following persons: 
—(a) Persons in the service of the Government of Palestine; (5) 
officers and members of the Crews of H.B.M. ships or of the ships of 
any power friendly to H.B.M.; (¢) any member of H.B.M. Military, 
Air, Diplomatic or Consular Services; (d) any duly accredited Con- 
sul de Carriere; (¢) any person or class of persons whom the High 
Commissioner by an Order made under this Ordinance may exempt, 
wholly or in part, and either unconditionally or subject to such condi- 
tions as he may impose, from the provisions of this Ordinance. 


(2) Persons habitually resident in Transjordan may, unless the 
High Commissioner shall otherwise direct, enter Palestine : direct 
from Transjordan although they are not in possession of a passpo 
or other similar document. 7 


5 (1) No person other than a Palestinian Citizen shall enter 
Palestine except by permission of the Chief Immigration Officer; 
and such permission shall not be granted to any person to whom 
this Ordinance applies who:—(a) Is a lunatic, idiot, or mentally 
deficient; or (0) is a prostitute; or (c) is likely to become a pauper 
or a public charge; or (d) not having received a free pardon, has 
been convicted in any country of murder for an offence for which a 
sentence of imprisonment has been passed, and, by reason of the 
circumstances connected therewith, is deemed by the High Com- 
missioner to be an unsuitable person for admission into Palestine; 
or (€) is deemed by the High Commissioner, from information off- 
cially received by him, to be an unsuitable person for admission into 
Palestine; or (f) is shown by evidence which the High Commissioner 
may deem sufficient, to be likely to conduct himself so as to be dan- 
gerous to peace and good order in Palestine or to excite enmity 
between the people and Godvernment of Palestine or to intrigue 
against the Government’s authority in Palestine; or (g) has not in 
his possession a valid passport issued to him by or on behalf of the 
Government of the country of which he is a subject or citizen, or 
some other document establishing his nationality and identity to the 
satisfaction of the High Commissioner, to which passport or docu- 
ment must be attached a photograph of the person to whom it relates, 
unless such person is a Moslem woman: Provided that in special 
cases the High Commissioner may grant permission to enter Pales- 
tine to any person who, either by reason of the fact that he is not 
recognised as a subject or citizen of any country or otherwise, is 
bona-fide unable to obtain such a passport or document, but is, in his 
opinion, a suitable person for admission into Palestine; or (i) is 
suffering from any disease which is declared by Regulations made 
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under this Ordinance to be such as to disqualify him from entry into 
Palestine; or (7) refuses to comply with the requirements of any 
Regulations made under this Ordinance in the interests of public 
health; or (7) does not fulfil any other requirements which may be 
prescribed by Regulations made under this Ordinance. 


_ (2) An Immigration Officer, in accordance with general or special 
directions of the High Commissioner or the Chief Immigration 
Officer, may attach such conditions as he may think fit to the grant 
of permission to a foreigner to land in Palestine, and the High Com- 
missioner, or the Chief Immigration Officer, may at any time add 
such conditions as he thinks fit to any such permission already 
granted, and the foreigner shall comply with the conditions so 
attached or added. 


(3) Every person who enters Palestine as an immigrant or having 
entered Palestine as a traveller is permitted to remain for a period 
exceeding three months shall pay on entry or on receipt of such 
permission, as the case may be, or at such other time previous thereto 
as the High Commissioner may direct, such fee as may be determined 
by the High Commissioner by Regulation made under this Ordinance. 

6. (1) An Immigration Officer, or a Medical Officer entrusted 
by the High Commissioner with the duty of inspecting immigrants, 
may inspect ary foreigner seeking to enter Palestine and may detain 
him provisionally. 

(2) Any person who is refused permission to enter Palestine may 
be temporarily detained in such manner and in such place as the 
High Commissioner may direct, and while so detained shall be 
deemed to be in legal custody. 

(3) The Chief Immigration Officer, or an Immigration Officer 
duly authorised by him, may order that a person arriving on a ship 
who is refused permission to enter Palestine shall be removed from 
Palestine by the master of the ship on which he arrived or by the 
owners or by the agents of that ship, to the country of which he is 
a national or from which he embarked for Palestine; and the master 
of the ship and the owners or agents of the ship shall comply with 
such order. 

7. (1) Any person who has been permitted to enter Palestine 
as an immigrant and has not on entry furnished the Government 
of Palestine with such particulars of a personal nature as may be 
required shall, within 15 days of his arrival, furnish such particulars 
to the Chief Immigration Officer. 

(2) Any traveller who receives permission to remain in Palestine 
for more than three months shall similarly furnish such particulars 
to the Chief Immigration Officer within 15 days of the receipt of 
such permission. 

8. (1) The High Commissioner, or any officer authorised by 
him, may make an Order for the deportation from Palestine of any 
person who is not a Palestinian citizen and may by such order require 
the person to leave and to remain thereafter out of Palestine in any 
of the following cases, namely :—(a) If any Court in Palestine has 
convicted him of an offence and recommends that an order for 
deportation be made in his case; (0) if any Court certifies within 
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one year of his last entry in Palestine that he has been found wander- 
ing without visible means of subsistence or that he has been sentenced 
in a foreign country for a crime for which he is liable to be extra- 
dited; (c) if he is found in Palestine not having obtained legal 
permission to enter the country; (d) if, being a traveller or a person 
holding a transit visa who has received permission to remain in 
Palestine for a limited period, he remains in Palestine after the 
expiration of that period without having obtained the permission of 
the Chief Immigration Officer; (e) if 1t is shown to the satisfaction 
of the High Commissioner that he wilfully gave false information to 
the Chief Immigration Officer, or to any other officer of the Palestine 
Government, when applying for permission to enter Palestine; (f) if 
the High Commissioner deems it for any reason to be conducive to 
the public good to make such an Order. 

(2) In every case where the High Commissioner makes such 
an Order, the Order may extend to any or all of the dependents, 
not being Palestinian citizens, of the person named therein, who 
may be found in Palestine. 

(3) A person against whom such an Order is made may be 
expelled from Palestine and sent to the country of which he 1s:a 
national and the High Commissioner may apply any money or prop- 
erty of such person in payment of the expense of his and his de- 
pendents’ journey and of their maintenance, until the departure of 
himself and his dependents. 

(4) An Order made under this section may be subject to any 
conditions which the High Commissioner may think proper. 


(5) Any person with respect to whom a Deportation Order has 
been made shall leave Palestine in accordance with the Order and shall 
thereafter, so long as the Order is in force, remain out of Palestine. 


9. The master of any ship landing 10 or more passengers at 
any port in Palestine shall immediately on the arrival of the ship 
furnish the Immigration Officer stationed at the port or such other 
officer as the Chief Immigration Officer may designate, with a return 
of such passengers containing such particulars as may be prescribed 
from time to time by Regulation made under this Ordinance. 


10. (1) If any person acts in contravention of or fails to comply 
with any of the provisions of this Ordinance or any Order or Regula- 
tion made thereunder, or aids or abets in any such contravention or 
harbours any person who he knows, or has reasonable ground to be- 
lieve, has acted in contravention thereof, he shall be guilty of an of- 
fence under this Ordinance. In particular, any person shall be guilty 
of an offence if—(a) He refuses to answer any question put to lum 
by the Chief Immigration Officer or by any Immigration Officer or to 
produce any document in his possession which the officer knows or 
has reason to believe contains evidence which will assist him to carry 
out his duties under this Ordinance; (b) whether in or out of Pales- 
tine he makes any false return or false statement in connection with 
an application for a permit or a passport whether for himself or any 
other person; (c) he alters any certificate or copy of a certificate or 
any entry made in pursuance of this Ordinance; (d) he obstructs or 
impedes an officer in the exercise of his duty; (e¢) he uses or has in 
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his possession any forged or irregular passport, certificate or other 
_document, or any passport or document on which any visa or en- 
dorsement has been forged, or any passport, certificate or document 
altered without lawful authority. 


(2) Any person found guilty of an offence will be liable to a fine 
not exceeding £E.100 or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months or to both; 

Provided that liability to a penalty under this Ordinance shall 
not affect any liability to penalties for the same act prescribed under 
the Penal Code or any other law, but so that no person shall be 
punished twice for the same offence. 


(3) Any person who, having been deported, returns to Palestine 
shall, so long as the Deportation Order remains in force, be liable 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three years or to a fine not 
exceeding £E.100 or to both. 


(4) Proceedings for an offence under this section shall be insti- 
tuted within three months of the offence being committed, or, in the 
case of an offence which consists of making or causing to be made any 
false statement, false representation, false return or false information, 
or of furnishing or causing to be furnished any false particulars, 
within three months after the statement, representation, return, in- 
formation, or particulars as the case may be, was or were discovered 
to be false. 

11. It shall be lawful for the High Commissioner in Executive 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, from time to 
time to make, and when made, to vary and revoke Regulations for 
the better control of immigration into Palestine. 

Every such Regulation, when made, shall be laid before the 
Advisory Council and shall be published in the Official Gazette ; 

Provided that until varied or revoked by any such Regulations, 
the Regulations contained in the Schedule to this Ordinance shall 
be in force. 

17. The Immigration Ordinance, 1920, and all Regulations 
made under that Ordinance are hereby repealed ; 

Provided that the repeal shall not affect the validity of any 
permit, certificate or other document made, granted or issued under 
that Ordinance. | 


REGULATIONS MADE BY THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PALESTINE 
UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ORDINANCE, 1925 


1. Notwithstanding that he may have received a visa for Pales- 
tine, and that he may fulfil all the requirements set out in Section 5 of 
the Ordinance, no foreigner shall have an absolute right to enter 
Palestine without the Permission of the Chief Immigration Officer or 
of an Immigration Officer at the place of his entry into Palestine. 

2. (1) Every foreigner who desires to enter Palestine as a 
traveller shall apply to a British Consul or Passport Control Officer 
for a visa for Palestine, and the latter may, if he is satisfied that the 
application is prima facie not contrary to Section 5 of the Ordinance, 
grant such visa. 

(2) No traveller shall remain in Palestine for a period exceeding 
three calendar months; 
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Provided that any traveller may during such period of three 
months make an application to the Chief Immigration Officer in the 
form shown in Schedule 1 to these Regulations for permission either 
(a) to remain in Palestine for a further period not exceeding nine 
calendar months; or (b) to remain permanently in Palestine as an 
immigrant; and such permission may be granted by the Chief 
Immigration Officer at his discretion, subject, in the latter case, to 
his being satisfied that the applicant is a person who might properly. 
be permitted to enter Palestine as an immigrant if he were not already 
in the country. 

(3) If his application is refused, the applicant shall leave Palestine 
within three calendar months of the date of his arrival in Palestine, 
and if he fails to do so, shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
under the Ordinance. 

3. (1) Every permanent resident, not being a Palestinian citizen, 
shall, if he leaves Palestine for any purpose but intends to return 
thither, obtain before departure the permission in writing of the 
Palestine Government to return to Palestine, and such permission 
may be granted or withheld at the absolute discretion of the High 
Commissioner. 

(2) Every permanent resident, not being a Palestinian citizen, 
who, having left Palestine without complying with the preceding 
part of this Regulation, desires to return thither, shall apply in 
writing to the Chief Immigration Officer for permission to return 
to Palestine; and such permission may be granted subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner and on payment by the applicant 
of a fee of P.T.50. 

(3) Permanent residents, not being Palestinian citizens, who 
are in possession of the permission mentioned in either of the two 
preceding parts of this Regulation may enter Palestine without 
obtaining a visa from a British Consul or Passport Control Officer. 


4. (1) No immigrant shall enter Palestine unless he is in posses- 
sion of an Immigration Certificate granted by the Chief Immigration 
Officer, or is permitted to accompany the holder of an Immigration 
Certificate to whom he is related and upon whom he is dependent, 
in which case his name shall be entered upon the Immigration 
Certificate of the person whom he 1s permitted to accompany. 

(2) No person shall be granted an Immigration Certificate unless 
he belongs to one of the following categories :— . 

(A) Persons of independent means, which term shall be deemed 
to include: 

(1) Any person who is in bona-fide possession, and freely disposes, 
of a capital of not less than £E.500, and is qualified in a profession 
or intends to engage in commerce or agriculture; and 

(41) Any person who is in bona-fide possession, and freely dis- 
poses, of a capital of not less than £E.250, and is skilled in a trade or 
craft; and 

(111) Any person who has a secure income of not less than £E.60 
per annum, exclusive of earned income; and 

(iv) Any orphan of less than 16 years of agé whose maintenance 
is assured until such time as he is able to support himself; and 
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(v) Any person of religious occupation whose maintenance is 
assured ; and 

(vi) Any student whose maintenance is assured until such time 
as he is able to support himself. 


_ (B) Persons who are not in bona-fide possession, or do not freely 
dispose, of a capital of the full amount of £E.500, but would otherwise 
have belonged to Category A (i). 

(C) Persons who have a definite prospect of employment in 
Palestine. 


(D) Dependents of permanent residents or of immigrants belong- 
ing to Categories A, B and C, other than Categories A (iv) and (vi); 

Provided that an Immigration Certificate may be granted by 
the Chief Immigration Officer, at his discretion, to any near relative 
of a permanent resident who is wholly and directly dependent upon 
such permanent resident, notwithstanding that he may not fall within 
the definition of “Dependent” in the Ordinance. 


5. (1) Every foreigner who desires to enter Palestine as an 
immigrant of Category A (i) (ii) or (iii), or of Category B, shall 
make an application to the Chief Immigration Officer either direct or 
through a British Consul or Passport Control Officer or an Immigra- 
tion Officer, in the form shown in Schedule 2 of these Regulations. 


(2) If the Chief Immigration Officer is satisfied that the applicant 
fulfils the conditions laid down in the Ordinance and in these 
Regulations, and is a person who may properly be admitted into 
Palestine as an immigrant, he may grant him an Immigration 
Certificate in the form shown in Schedule 3 of these Regulations 
and transmit it to him in such manner as the High Commissioner 
shall direct. 


6. (1) Every foreigner who desires to enter Palestine as an 
immigrant of Category A (iv), (v) or (vi), shall make an application 
to the Chief Immigration Officer, either direct or through a British 
Consul or Passport Control Officer or an Immigration Officer, in the 
form shown in Schedule 2 to these Regulations ; : 

Provided that an application in respect of such a person may 
be made by any other person or society or corporate body duly 
authorised to act on his behalf. 

(2) Every such application shall be accompanied by a guarantee 
made by a person, society or corporate body to be approved by the 
Chief Immigration Officer, by which the guarantor is bound, if the 
applicant is admitted as an immigrant, to maintain him, or to con- 
tribute to his maintenance in such manner and to such extent as may 
be approved by the Chief Immigration Officer. 

(3) If the Chief Immigration Officer is satisfied that the applicant 
fulfils the conditions laid down in the Ordinance and in these 
Regulations, and that he is a person who may properly be admitted 
into Palestine as an immigrant, and that his maintenance is assured, 
he may grant him an Immigration Certificate, in the form shown 
in Schedule 3 to these Regulations, and transmit it to him or the 
person who made the application on his behalf, in such manner as 
the High Commissioner may direct. 

7. (1) Every foreigner who desires to enter Palestine as an 
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immigrant of Category C shall make an application to the Chief 
Immigration Offcer, either direct or through a British Consul or 
Passport Control Officer or an Immigration Officer, in the form 
shown in Schedule 2 of these Regulations. 

(2) Every employer of labour in Palestine who desires to bring 
a particular person into Palestine as an immigrant of Category C 
for the purpose of employing him shall make an application to the 
District Commissioner of the District in which he resides in the form 
shown in Schedule 4 to these Regulations, accompanied by a certificate 
in the form shown therein; and the District Commissioner, if he 
is satisfied that the applicant is in a position to guarantee employment 
for not less than one year to the said immigrant, shall forward the 
application to the Chief Immigration Officer. 

(3) It shall be lawful for an employer of labour to notify the 
Chief Immigration Officer that employment can be given for not 
less than one year to one or more persons possessing stated qualifica- 
tions, and to apply for permission to bring such person or persons into 
Palestine for the purpose of employing him or them without stating 
at the time of application the name of the prospective employee. 

(4) It shall be lawful for the Palestine Zionist Executive to notify 
the Chief Immigration Officer in the form shown in Schedule 5 to 
the Regulations that there 1s a reasonable prospect of employing 
a number of persons, either named or unnamed, in Palestine, and 
to make an application for permission for their entry into Palestine, 
but every such application shall be accompanied by a guarantee to 
maintain the person or persons in respect of whom it is made for 
a period of not less than one year. 


&. (1) In order to determine the number of persons of Category 
C who may be admitted to Palestine, Labour Schedules shall be pre- 
pared from time to time by the Chief Immigration Officer after con- 
sidering any proposals made in that regard by the Palestine Zionist 
Executive. One such Labour Schedule shall be prepared in respect of 
each successive period of six calendar months ending alternately on 
the 30th of September and the 31st of March, laying down the maxi- 
mum number of persons belonging to the various trades, industries 
and callings who may be granted Immigration Certificates under 
Category C, during the period covered by the said Schedule. 

(2) Each Schedule, when completed, shall be laid before the 
High Commissioner at such a date as he shall determine, and he shall, 
if he approves it, signify his approval at a date not later than one 
calendar month before the beginning of the period covered by it. 

(3) The said Schedule, so soon as it shall have been approved 
by the High Commissioner shall be published in the Official Gazette, 
and the Chief Immigration Officer shall forthwith grant a number 
of Immigration Certificates, in the form shown in Schedule 3 to these 
Regulations, not greater than the number of persons whose entry into 
Palestine is permitted by the said Schedule, as he shall think fit, either 
to persons who have made application in the manner set out in Regu- 
lation 7 (1) or to persons on whose behalf the applications have been 
made by an employer in the manner set out in Regulation 7 (2) or by 
the Palestine Zionist Executive in the manner set out in Regulation 
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In the first case the Immigration Certificate shall be transmitted 
to the applicant by the Chief Immigration Officer in such manner 
as the High Commissioner may direct, in the second case the Immi- 
gration Certificates shall be transmitted by the Chief Immigration 
Officer at his discretion either to the employer or to the person named 
in the application, the applicant being at the same time notified to that 
effect; in the third case the Immigration Certificates shall be 
transmitted to the Palestine Zionist Executive for distribution by 
them. 


(4) If, after all the proper applications referred to in the preced- 
ing part of this Regulation have been granted, the full number of 
Immigration Certificates permitted by the Labour Schedule have 
not been allotted, the Chief Immigration Officer may prepare a num- 
ber of Immigration Certificates in blank not greater than the differ- 
ence between the maximum number of immigrants of Category C 
permitted by the Labour Schedule and the number of Immigration 
Certificates already granted, and shall transmit them at his discretion 
either to the Palestine Zionist Executive or to the employers who have 
made application in the manner set out in Regulation 7 (3) . 


9. (1) If, by reason of the occurrence of unforeseen and urgent 
demands for immigrant labour after the completion and approval 
of the Labour Schedule, the Chief Immigration Officer is of opinion 
that employment will be forthcoming for a number of immigrants 
of Category C, for whom no provision is made in the Labour Sched- 
ule, he may grant additional Immigration Certificates to such number 
of suitable persons; 

Provided that the number of additional Immigration Certificates 
granted during any period of six months in respect of which a Labour 
Schedule has been prepared shall not, unless the High Commissioner 
shall so direct, exceed either one-twentieth part of the number of 
persons whose entry into Palestine is permitted by the said Schedule 
or 300, whatever be the greater number. 


(2) Such Immigration Certificates shall be disposed of in the 
manner laid down 1n the preceding Regulation. 


10. Every person resident in Palestine who desires to obtain 
permission for the entry into Palestine as an immigrant of Category 
D of a person dependent upon him shall make an application in the 
form shown in Schedule 6 to these Regulations, accompanied by a 
certificate in the form shown therein, to the District Commissioner 
of the District in which he 1s resident, and the District Commissioner, 
if he is satisfied that the applicant is in a position to support the 
proposed immigrant, shall forward the application to the Chief 
Immigration Offer, who, if he is of the opinion that the application 
should be granted, shall prepare an Immigration Certificate in the 
form shown in Schedule 3 to these Regulations and shall transmit it 
to the person named in the application in such manner as the High 
Commissioner may direct, the applicant being at the same time 
notified accordingly. 


11. Every foreigner who desires to enter Palestine as an 
immigrant, other than one who desires to enter as an immigrant 
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of Category A (iv) or (vi) or of Category D may, if he so desire, 
when applying for permission for his own entry into Palestine, make 
application also for permission to bring one or more dependents into 
Palestine with him; and, if an Immigration Certificate is granted 
to the applicant himself, the Chief Immigration Officer may, if he 
is satisfied that the application is a proper one, grant him also permis- 
sion which shall be recorded on the said Immigration Certificate to 
bring with him on his entry into Palestine one or more of the depend- 
ents on whose behalf he made application. 


[Sections 12 and 13, omitted, deal with fees and regulations re- 
garding health.| 


14. (1) Any employer of labour in Palestine who wishes to 
bring one or more persons into Palestine from abroad for the purpose 
of temporary employment shall make an application for permission 
to the Chief Immigration Officer. Such application shall state the 
number of persons whom it is desired to bring into Palestine, the work 
upon which they are to be employed the locality where such work is 
to be carried out, and the dates of their proposed entry into and 
departure from Palestine; and shall be accompanied by a declaration 
to the effect that the applicant is prepared to enter into a bond in such 
amount as the Chief Immigration Officer shall determine, by which 
he shall be bound to pay the said sum to the Government if he fails 
to prove that the persons named in the bond have left Palestine at 
or before the date stated therein. 


(2) If the Chief Immigration Officer has reason to believe that 
labour of the quantity and quality required by the applicant is 
available in Palestine he shall refuse the application; but in the 
contrary event he may cause a bond in the requisite form to be 
prepared and on its signature by the applicant may grant to him 
permits for the temporary entry into Palestine of any or all of the 
persons named in the bond. 


(3) The employer shall report forthwith to the Chief Immigra- 
tion Officer the arrival of any party of persons in respect of whom 
such permits have been issued and shall furnish a nominal roll of the 
said persons to the chief Immigration Office and to the District Com- 
mandant of Police or other senior Police Officer within the District in 
which the party is to work; he shall also in due course report their 
departure to the same officer. 


15. In cases where a vessel calling at a Palestine port carries 
passengers who have not obtained visas for Palestine the Immigration 
Officer stationed at the said port may at his discretion issue to such 
passengers permits to land in Palestine and to remain ashore so long 
as the vessel is in port, but no longer. If any passenger, having re- 
ceived such permit, fails to leave Palestine in the vessel on which he is 
a passenger he shall be deemed to have entered Palestine without 
permission and to be guilty of an offence under the Ordinance. 

16. The information to be supplied by the Master of any vessel 
landing ten or more passengers at any port in Palestine, in accordance 
with Section 9 of the Ordinance, shall comprise a list of such passen- 
gers stating (a) their names; (b) their countries of origin; (c) 
whether they are men, women or children; (d) their destinations ; 
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and (e¢) what passports or other similar documents they possess; so 
far as such particulars are ascertainable from the passports or other 
similar documents which they possess. 

17. In every camp or hostel for the accommodation of immigrants, 
which can accommodate more than fifty persons, the Chief Immi- 
gration Officer shall appoint one or more persons to carry out the 
duties imposed on a Mukhtar by any Law Ordinance or Regulation 
relating to the duties of Mukhtars. 
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